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COMING CHANGES AT HAMPSTEAD. 


“Or when, Apollo like, thou’rt pleased to lead, 
Thy son; to feast on Hampstead’s airy head ; 
Hampstead, that tow’ring in superior sky, 
Now with Parnassus does in honour vie.” 

Kit-Cat, a Poem, by Sir Rd. Blackmore, Knt. 
MONGST the various 
proposals embo- 
died in the pend- 
ing Bill of the 
Metropolitan 
Board of Works 
is one for further 
improvements in 
a locality where 
their previous ef- 
forts should ever 
be remembered 
They purpose to widen High- 








with gratitude. 
street and Church-place, and to make a new 
street from the corner of Hast-street, with 
an approach therefrom to High- street, as 


widened, in a line with Wells-buildings. On 
the other hand, we notice that the premises 
with fine old garden of the once “‘ Upper Flask,”’ 
—to which house we shall presently advert 
with the measure it deserves,—are about to be 
laid out in yet another of the “residential 
estates” which have lately sprung up in this 
justly favourite quarter. 

A volume, indeed, would scarcely suffice to 
tell the countless memories, connected with art 
and letters alike, that cling around the old 
taverns and houses scattered about its many 
ascents, or forming prominent features in the 
view as one traverses the roads to West End, 
Hendon, ana Highgate. The pretty cluster of 
Scotch firs at the further end of the Heath by 
“The Spaniards” recalls the trees which stand 
out in the foreground of some of Turner’s 
earlier drawings. Thomson, Goldsmith, and 
Cowper sang its praises; our great landscape 
painters made their sketching-ground where it 
18 said, by whose authority we know not, Cuyp 
and Vandervelde had not disdained to seek 
inspiration for their pencils. Beneath the 
Shadow of the firs (planted by one Turner, 
.& tobacconist of Fleet-street) stands Erskine 
House. Here Burke often called on the great 
Lord Chancellor who had exchanged the motto 

‘Judge not” of hig forefathers, the Earls of 
Buchan, for “Trial by J ury’ as hisown. Here 
Lord Erskine would cultivate his taste for 
planting and gardening; the work of his own 
hands survives in shape of the thick holly hedge 
along the right-hand side of the road, under 
— a passage led from the one garden to 
ares Asie neighbouring Caen Wood was 
Sean Sater less celebrated predecessor, 
le siastens ms a Spaniards Inn* marks 
“orton he eway to the preserves of the 

ondon who gave their name to the 


wood in the valley below by the footpath to 
Finchley. Hampstead had a particular charm 
for Gainsborough and Old Crome; Constable 
(who lived in Well-walk, between the old 
assembly-rooms and the tavern) declared he 
loved every stile and stump and lane in the 
village, and as long as his hand could ‘hold 
a brush should never cease to paint them. It 
were needless to dwell upon the themes it 
supplied for Morland, Creswick and Clarkson 
Stanfield, Linnell and Cecil Lawson. 

Originally a hamlet of Hendon, Hamestede is 
computed at four hides in the book of Domes- 
day. The grant of the manor (A.D. 986) to the 
monks of West Minster by Althelred was con- 
firmed by St. Eadward the Confessor. The 
monks subsequently acquired, temp. Henry I., a 
grant from Godwine, the hermit, of the cell 
which he had built near the little rivulet of 
Coldbourne, a source of the Aye, on the south- 
western confines of the parish. The cell was 
hereupon converted into a nunnery for Emma, 
Christina, and Gunilda, the Queen Matilda’s 
maids of honour, the anchorite Godwine being 
appointed warden and guardian for life of the 
devotees. At the dissolution the ‘‘nonre of 
Kilbourne,” together with the manor, devolved 
to the Crown; the latter, settled upon the one 
bishop of Westminster, was again surrendered 
te the king in 1550. That same year it was 
granted to Sir Thomas Wroth, in whose family 











> 
So called from 
some uncertain connexion with the 
embassy to King James I, from Spain. 


it continued until 1620, and then passed to Sir 
Baptist Hicks, a mercer of Chepe, afterwards 
created Viscount Campden. Vested in the 
Noels until 1707, it went by a marriage to the 
Wilsons, the late baronet of which line unsuc- 
cessfully asserted his rights to all of the Heath 
as against the public. Rescuing the land from 
further encroachments on the part of the free- 
holders, the Board of Works eventually secured 
one half of the original 500 acres in perpetuity. 
At the close of the seventeenth century the 
Hon. Susanna Noel, mother of Baptist, first 
Earl of Gainsborough, devised the “ well of 
medicinal waters,” and six acres of heath ground 
encompassing it, to the Hampstead poor. The 
dealings with this estate a few years ago by the 
Wells Charity Trustees occasioned no small stir 
among the inhabitants anxious to preserve it in 
its pristine integrity.* In 1317 Sir Roger de 
Brabazon gave the Belses, or Bellasis, estate 
(Belsise and now covered with houses), consisting 
of a messuage and fifty-seven acres, to the 
monks at West Minster, as an endowment for a 
chantry at the altar of St. John the Baptist for 
the souls of Edmund, first Earl of Lancaster, and 


glory of the sacrarium there,—and of himself. 
The estate was shortly afterwards assigned to 
prior Reginald de Hadham to hold by lease 
under the monastery. At a later period it 


Blanche his wife,—their monuments the chiefest 


belonged to Sir Armigal Waad, clerk of the 
Council to Kings Henry VIII. and Edward VI., 
the first Englishman to explore the American 
continent.* Norden speaks of his alabaster 
monument in the chancel of the old church 
where he was buried, as well as his son, Queen 
Elizabeth’s ambassador to Spain and Lieutenant 
of the Tower. Subsequently occupied by Lords 
Wotton and Chesterfield, Howell, the “ Welsh 
Ambassador,” opened it as a place of amuse- 
mentin 1720. His advertisement appears in 
Mist’s “ Journal”’ for the 16th of April of that 
year, with a notice that “twelve stout fellows 
compleatly armed patrol between Belsize and 
London” for his patrons’ protect:on. The stately 
avenue of trees that led to the manor-house from 
Haverstock Hill and traces of old England-lane 
still exist. 

‘“‘T am at a solitude, an house between Hamp- 
stead and London, wherein Sir Charles Sedley 
died,” writes Steele to Pope under date Ist 
June, 1712, from the cottage ¢ where he sought 
retirement and freedom from arrest during the 
summer months of the same year. Here he 
employed his time in contributing to the Spec- 
tator, and in going with Pope, who would cail 
for him in his carriage to meet the members of 
the Kit-cat Club and others at the “ Upper 
Flask,” returning generally at night to his 
wife Prue’s lodgings in Bury-street, St. James’s. 
In the letter we have cited, Steele goes on to 
quote some stanzas in praise of Sedley’s “ pre- 
vailing gentle art,’ one whom he somewhat 
resembled in laxity of principles, but immeasur- 
ably surpassed in singleness and goodness of 
heart. At another cottage close by lived Gay 
during his temporary derangement induced by 
the failure of the South Sea scheme, and Nancy 
Dawson famous for, amongst other things, her 
dancing of the hornpipe. Mounting Haverstock 
Hill, we pass on the left Rosslyn, formerly a 
seat of Lord Loughborough, and on the right 
John-street, leading to Downshire Hill, memor- 
able for the sojourn here of Fanny Brawn, and, 
at Lawn Bank, the adjacent villa, of Keats, who 
in the winter of 1817-18, here completed 
“ Endymion,” and wrote ‘Isabella, or the Pot 
of Basil.”’ Touching is Hone’s reference to him: 
—‘* Winding southwardly from the Heath, there 
is a charming little grove in Well-walk with a 
bench at the end, whereon I last saw poor 
Keats, the poet of the ‘ Pot of Basil,’ sitting 
and sobbing his dying breath into a handker- 
chief, glancing parting looks towards the quiet 
landscape he had delighted in,—musing, as in his 
‘Ode to a Nightingale.’ [ Well-walk and the 
landscape are sorely altered; but one may still 
rest on the bench “‘ where but to think is to be 





* For an account of of his voyage see Hackluyt’s Collec- 
tion. 


+ The site of the cottage and garden is now that of the 








* See, inter alia, the vigorous protest of Mr. G. G. 











with other papers ad hoz, 
High-street, Hampstead. 





Scott, dated from Church-row, January, 1879; printed, 
by J. Hewetson, 11 and 12, | 


studios and the Sir Richard Steele tavern on Haverstock- 
| hill, opposite the old Load of Hay. The cottage is seen in 
the background of Hogarth’s ‘* March of the Guards to 
Finchley.’’ 


| t The Table Book, iii., part 1, col. 810. 
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full of sorrow’’ for him who, hed he lived to 
fourscore, could not, in the words of W. M. 
Rossetti, win upon us more, could not leave us 
a more lovely memory or so priceless a treasure 
of regret. A little northwards of John-street 
and to the rear of the main thoroughfare stood 
the Chicken House, the last remains of which 
were taken down some months since. In 
this, a reputed hunting-seat of the Queen 
Elizabeth and her successor on the throne, once 
lived Gale, the antiquary, and Lord Mansfield, 
before his occupation of Caen Wood. The 
Chicken House possessed some painted glass, 
well executed, representing in one window our 
Saviour in the arms of Simeon, and in another 
the respective arms and likenesses of King 
James I. and the Duke of Buckingham.* Below 
the former window was the inscription, “Icy 
dans cette chambre coucha nostre Roy Jaques 
premier de nom le 25me Aoust, 1619.” The 
glass was removed to Branch Hill Lodge, near 
the Grove, overlooking the cottage to the rear 
of “‘ Holly Bush Tavern”? where Romney lived, 
and the now residence of that artist whose 
drawings adorn our leading comic journal. 
At Vane House, lived Sir Henry Vane (Lud- 
low’s “Memoirs,” vol. iii.), and, after him, 
Bishop Butler, when Dean of St. Paul’s, who 
wrote the “Analogy.” Church-row, leading 
westwards to the parish church of St. John, 
constitutes a charming relic of contemporary 
street architecture. ‘The church rebuilt in 
1745 from the designs of Flitcroft, then 
residing in Montague-grove, has a tower and 
belfry at the eastern, and the choir (recently 
extended) in the western, end. In the old 
churchyard by the southern wall is the tomb of 
John Harrison, inventor of the chronometer 
and gridiron pendulum, who died on the 24th 
day of March, 1776. This has been renovated 
in execrable taste by the Clockmakers’ Com- 
pany. The stone over Incledon’s grave 
was lately removed. The once fair view 
from this spot southwards across the Con- 
duit Fields is shut in by Fitzjohn’s - avenue 
and numerous new roads and villas. At Frognal 
House, by the descent from the church, yet 
blocked by a toll-bar, lived Isaac Ware, a pro- 
lific author on architecture and of some beauti- 
fully-executed designs after Palladio. In his 
wife’s lodgings at Frognalt Dr. Johnson com- 
posed his “ Vanity of Human Wishes,” of which 
another poet has declared “it is a grand poem,— 
and so true!’’ and which when once in later life, 
his fame and prosperity assured, he attempted 
to read aloud the passage descriptive of his own 
early struggles, caused him to burst into a 
passion of tears. In the garden of Conduit 
House, at the top of Fitzjohn’s-avenue, is the 
Shepherd’s Well, renowned for the purity of its 
spring, upon which the inhabitants used to 
depend for their supply of water. There was 
no roadway to the Conduit, and the present 
writer can well recollect the water-carriers who 
used to come every day to fill their buckets and 
take them to the houses on the hill above. In 
these fields Keats would meet Leigh Hunt from 
his cottage (since rebuilt as South Villa) in the 
Vale of Health, and Shelley from his lodgings in 
Pond-street. Here, on one occasion, Shelley 
terrified some good lady out of her senses by 
throwing himself into an heroic attitude and 
declaiming,— 

** Come, brothers, let us sit upon the ground, 

And tell sad stories of the deaths of kings.”’ 

At the Hill, near ‘Jack Straw’s Castle,” 
Samuel Hoare, the banker, was visited by 
Crabbe, Rogers, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Camp- 
bell, and Lucy Aikin; with the sisters Joanna 
and Agnes Baillie, then living at Bolton, behind 
“Holly Bush” Tavern. On the slope below 
‘Jack Straw’s Castle,” the horse-races were 
held, and there on the morning of the 17th of 
February, 1856, they found the dead body of 
Sadleir, whose career Charles Dickens repro- 
duces in the character of Merdle in his “ Little 
Dorrit.”” Addison often resorted to the “ Bull 
and Bush” in the valley stretching towards 
Hendon; Akenside lived at Golders Hall, North 
End; and at Wildwood, then North End, House 
Chatham spent his gloomy retirement during 
the year 1767. 

Ascending Heath Mount there lies along 
the right hand the massive garden-wall of 
** Upper Bowling Green House,” the house itself 





* See the plate in Park’s Hampstead, 1818, 

+ Mrs. Desmoulin, who before her marriage stayed for 
some time with Mrs. Johnson at Hampstead, told Boswell 
that Mrs. Johnson indulged herself with country air and 
‘unsuitable expenditure, whilst her husband was drudging 
in the smoke of London, 





distinguished by the row of trees which flank 
the pathway as it opens upon Belmont. The 
house, latterly known as the “ Upper Flask,” * 
and greatly modernised since, constitutes one of 
the most interesting in Hampstead. A highly 
popular resort with politer circles in the former 
half of last century, it was the summer rendez- 
vous of the Kit-cat Club. Many a time have 
the prospects and glories of the Protestant 
Succession been celebrated within its wails; the 
wittiest, the most elegant, the most learned of 
their time have trodden its garden-waiks and 
thronged beneath the mulberry-trees upon the 
lawn. It was in turn the home of George 
Stevens, friend of Dr. Johnson and commentator 
on Shakspeare, and of Coleridge. But chiefest 
of all,—and though less real no whit the less 
dear,—are its assuciations with a story to which 
neither ancient nor modern literature presents 
a parallel. Repeated pilgrimages have been 
made to this house by the countrymen of 
Diderot, who pronounced an éloge upen its 
author at his death; of Rousseau, who fol!owed 
it in his ‘‘ Nouvelle Héloise”; of Alfred de 
Musset, who called it le premier roman du 
monde. To those of us who have read her 
history the whole place is redolent alone of one 
sanctified name,—Clarissa.t There still stand in 
London the churches where she worshipped and 
prayed for her destroyer, the street in which she 
closed her life; but the scene of the second 
great crisis in her fate will shortly disappear for 
ever. At Hampstead she was free for but a few 
short hours from her pursuer. We see her 
hurrying from Mrs. Sinclair’s,—the pen almost 
refuses to inscribe that odious name. We hear 
her bid a coachman to drive “fast! very fast!” 
—she cares not whither. We follow the ccach 
to the “ Upper Flask,’’ whither Lovelace had 
taken her more than once before. There she 
enters and asks if she can have a dish of tea and 
a room to herself for a little while. Spiritiess 
and fatigued she gives way to a violent burst of 
grief, and then after wandering on the Heath 
finds a lodging at Mrs. Moore’s cottage. Love- 
lace followed her into the very room she occupied 
at the “ Upper Flask”; “ she sat’’ he writes to 
Belford “‘at the very table I now write upon, 
and I believe the chair I sit in was hers.” In 
three days Lovelace, by another of his diabolical 
artifices, induces her to leave Goody Moore’s 
with him and the pretended Miss Montague and 
Lady Betty; that same night the dreadful 
tragedy is fulfilled. The story is fictitious, but 
every line justifies the eulogy of Dr. Johnson, 
who, whilst not greatly loving its author, declared 
it to be the first book in the world for the know- 
ledge it displays of the human heart. ~ 

In his charming prose tale Oliver Goldsmith 
reconciles us to the foibles of our nature; it 
was left to his quondam employer, the homely 
self-satisfied printer of Salisbury-court, in paint- 
ing the triumph of mental chastity, to turn our 
rage and pity into awe and worship, to draw her 
character whom no pagan author could possibly 
have imagined, no Christian writer had ventured 
to portray, and who rises solitary, supreme, the 
most beautiful, the most sublime creation of un- 
inspired fiction. 








THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


It is perhaps with a side glance at the Im- 
pressionists that the Council of the Royal 
Academy have adopted for their title-page 
motto this year the sentence from Seneca, ‘‘ Non 
est ars, quz ad effectum casu venit’”’: that is 
not to be called art which arrives at its effect 
by chance. The maxim is capable of a tolerably 
wide and various application, and is certainly a 
very good banner for an academy of arts to 
fight under, provided they will not forget that 
there is another side to the matter, and that 
correctness and finish do not include the whole 
of what we look for from art. This limitation 
of the maxim is suggested by the works of the 
president as much as by others of much inferior 
power. Nothing that Sir F. Leighton paints is 
done by chance,—“ casu’’?; no works of the 
present day evince more care, study, and finish 





* To distinguish it from the Flask,—a meaner place of 
entertainment lower down in the town, Flask Walk formed 
the scene of Hampstead Fair. Here is one of the Fleet river 


springs. 

t N oteworthy is the universal mistake as to the title of 
the book, which correctly runs: ‘‘ Clarissa; or, the His- 
tory of a Young Lady. Comprehending the most impor- 
tant Concerns of Private Life, and particularly showing the 
Distresses that may attend the Misconduct both of Parents 
and Children in Relation to Marriage. Published by the 
Editor of ‘Pamela,’ London; Printed for S, Richardson. 
MDCCXLVIII,”’ 


| 





——- 
in regard to drawing, composition, and colour 
The foreshortening and colouring of the arm of 
the figure represented in ‘‘ Memories” (332) is 
an exquisitely-complete and delicate piece of 
artistic workmanship. But then the face, which 
from the title should suggest thought and 
emotion, tells us little or nothing; it is “ fant) 
faultless, icily regular,’ with just the faint 
suspicion of a harmless shade of melancho] 
which might even be taken for ill-temper, « The 
Vestal” (20), a profile of a pale face under g 
hood, is even more deficient in expression, ang 
“ Kittens” (330), the work placed centrally in 
the large room, is one in which the figure seems 
almost lifeless,—an effect the more felt inag. 
much as the title gives the idea of something 
rather lively and playful. The figure is that of 
a child, a girl, but there is nothing childlike 
about it but the proportions. The drawing of 
the figure is fine, the combination of colour un- 
usual, rich, and striking ; but the breath of life 
is not in it. 

Mr. Long’s “ Merab”’ and “ Michal ” (91, 97), 
the latter the daughter of Saul who loved 
David, the former another daughter introduced 
into Handel’s oratorio “‘ Saul” asa contrasting 
figure to Michal, may take rank as among the 
most successful examples in the Academy of 
the balance of execution and feeling. These 
figures will not interest many people so much 
as the larger subjects the artist has painted, but 
he has done nothing better,—perhaps nothing go 
good. The flesh painting, in the Michal especially, 
is perfect in colour, reflections, and texture, the 
drawing unimpeachable, and the expression of 
the two heads,—the one proud, the other humble 
and affectionate,— is very finely contrasted. 
The same Gallery, No. 1, contains several figure- 
subjects of varied interest, predominant among 
which is Mr. Millais’s splendid portrait of Mr. 
J. C. Hook (29), one of the most manly, 
dignified, unaffected portrait works that have 
ever been seen in the Academy. The eminent 
sea-painter is simply dressed in a working 
costume; the earnest face, marked with strong 
lines from the work and weather exposure of 
many years (for no one can paint sea as Mr. 
Hook does without having been out in all 
weathers for a considerable part of his life), is 
painted with uncompromising force and fidelity ; 
the large palette, with its array of pigments, 
brings some spots of light colour into the 
picture, relieving the otherwise rather heavy 
mass of browns. This is a noble work. Mr. 
Mareus Stone’s “An Offer of Marriage” (5) 
repeats the tones and style, and the character 
of scene, of his picture of last year, which hung 
in the same place; it is what we call “ pretty” 
art, and certainly not done “by chance,” for it 
is rather too obviously a made effect, especially 
in the treatment of the masses of foliage 
behind, which are worked up into a smooth, 
enamel-painting kind of effect, far removed from 
the light and freedom of nature. Mr. Millais’s 
“Une Grande Dame” (37) is a very forcible 
portrait of a little girl in very rich costume and 
in a mock-magnificent attitude with a green 
parrot on her wrist ; it has much humour as well 
as great force and richness of colour, but in this 
and in another portrait entitled ‘“ Forget-me- 
not ’”’ (323) there is to be seen that rather over- 
loaded painting of the face which, despite its 
force, the painter seems to carry too far at 
times; in No. 323 the reflections of light on the 
face are so strong and white as to look almost 
disagreeable, and spoil the effect of an exceed- 
ingly pretty countenance. Mr. Macbeth takes 
a good place in Gallery I., with a very pretty 
and interesting painting, “‘ A Sacrifice (42), 
the parting with her beautiful auburn (or 
red?) hair by a young woman at a barbers, 
apparently for commericial purposes : the scene 
is effectively composed, but how many heads 
tall is the barber? Mr. Macbeth is always 
running his figures too tall in this way. 
contrast to this is afforded by Mr. Maynard 
Brown’s “ The Last Look’’ (70), a funeral scene 
in a cottage, painfully dingy in colour, but 
marked by real pathos. Mr. Storeys oe 
Connoisseur” (19) shows that leaning to Dutc 
taste which he seems always to have had; it 
an incident in the life of Teniers, and seems to 
be an attempt to give the figures which — 
habitually saw around him with the touch ani 
style of the modern painter : the _—< : 
interesting and characteristic; the old hich 
looking contemptuously at the picture W . 
Teniers triumphantly recommends, as a win) “4 
good thing, isa very cleverly-imagined peree ie 
Other works to be noted in this gallery “ned 
John Gilbert’s “ Don Quixote” (20) ; Mr. Mar 
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“Where is it?” (43), a picture with scarcely 
any subject, but a most masterly bit of clear 
clean painting ; “The Stray Kitten’ (69), by 
Mr. Hugh Cameron, a charming little bit rather a 
Ja Mr. E. Frere; “An Impromptu Toilet (111), 
Mr. Sant, a very clever and lively portrait 
of a lively child who has dressed herself up in 
cloak and hat certainly not meant for her; 
“fhe Waefu’ Heart” (92), by Mr. Faed, but 
not the best of his works in the exhibition; 
«Piccadilly : Drawing-room Day” (112), by 
Mr. E. J. Gregory, a capital painting of the 
thoroughfare and its passengers and vehicles; 
and a clever though rather grotesque work by 
Mr. Barnard, who has attempted to realise “ ‘The 
Jury” in“ Pilgrim’s Progress ’’ who tried Faith- 
fal, “ Mr. Highmind, Mr. Enmity, Mr. Liar,” 
kc.: this is an original idea worked out with 
considerable ability, the characters implied in 
the various names being very pointedly repre- 
sented in most of the figures, though in one or 
two cases trenching a little on caricature. The 
landscapes we are intentionally deferring for 
the present. 
The central portion in Gallery II. is occupied 
by Mr. Frith’s painting of ‘‘the private view” 
of the Academy, 1881 (163), in which a large 
number of likenesses of persons well known in 
Art and Society are cleverly brought together, 
and which represents the artist at his best in 
his present style of painting. Mr. Arthur 
Hughes has made what may be called an 
esthetic portrait group out of “ The Home 
Quartett ” (170), the portraits of a well-known 
lady amateur and her children; the latter, 
playing on violins and violoncello, are all in 
en dresses, which form a foil to the deli- 
cately-treated flesh tints; there is great indi- 
viduality about the picture, but it is rather self- 
conscious and over-studied to fulfil the best 
ends of portraiture. A masterly portrait of a 
lady seated before an easel preparing to paint 
some flowers placed in a glass beside, by M. 
Fantin, occupies a corner of the room; a paint- 
ing in which the background is left little more 
than a grey priming with the canvas grain 
showing through it, and the figure built on in 
masses of colour almost in relief. This powerful 
work has the additional merit of the refinement 
of feeling and expression which M. Fantin’s 
portraits have sometimes lacked. ‘Two classic 
or ideal heads are in this room, Mr. Calderon’s 
“Dymphna” (182), a very pretty head, which, 
however, by no means comes up to the feeling 
of the line quoted beneath it :— 
‘** Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes”; 
and Mr. Poynter’s ‘‘Psyche” (191), also an 
entirely prosaic, rather hard painting of the 
head and torso of a not very beautiful young 
woman, with the interior of a temple as a back- 
ground. A butterfly which she is regarding 
gives (as being an emblem of the soul) the only 
possible excuse for the title. This is the same 
shortcoming which we find in so much of the 
more ambitions works of our contemporary 
painters,—a picture, which is really nothing but 
an ordinarily pretty and well-painted figure, is 
dignified with a title, in comparison with the 
pretension of which the performance _intel- 
lectually sinks into almost absurd inadequacy. 
If this one of Mr. Poynter’s had been called 
“A Greek Maiden,” well and good; it had 
been accepted as a very agreeable and ably- 
executed work : regarded as ‘‘ Psyche,” it is a 
failure. Mr. EB. Crofts has done more ambitious, 
but no more successful, things than “ At the 
Sign of the Blue Boar, Holborn” (201), where 
it is said occurred the famous incident of Crom- 
well and Ireton intercepting Charles I.’s letter 
that was sewn intoa saddle-flap. The discovery 
has just been made, and Cromwell is reading 
the despatch in high dudgeon, scowling round 
at the bearer, who is pinioned by two of the 
Puritan soldiers. All the figures are admirably 
characteristic, and all help out the action; as 
a contrast in which respect lovk at the picture 
on the other side of the door, by another Asso- 
ciate, “ Preparations for the First Communion ” 
say where a number of figures are huddled 
i ga m so illogical a manner that no 
aning 18 to be made out of them or their 
— Mr. John R. Reid’s “ Darby and Joan” 
( 13), is an effective interior, also with no clear 
story; Mr. C. van Haanen’s “A Mask Shop in 
Venice ” (224), is an interesting bit of ol ] 
character, and Prof sa oe Fie wR vane 
» and frrotessorde Blaas’s “ Flirtation 
stand; exhibits, in the figure of the woman 
samme: ~ er Pema a mastery of colour, 
drawing of th ress, pose of the figure, and 
ca ‘© arms and hands, which claim for 
praise. Sir F, Leighton’s decorative 








frieze, “‘The Dance,” should have been hung at 
the height for which it was obviously painted ; 
it is too low down. 

Gallery III. is conspicuous for the possession 
of Mr. Tadema’s two contributions, one of 
which, “An Oleander” (343), is one of the 
finest things he has ever painted. The oleander 
grows from a large bronze tub standing on the 
inlaid marble floor of a court with deep red 
walls, through the door of which we look across 
a terrace on which glittering sunlight falls, on 
to the expanse of blue sea, and catch a glimpse 
of figures retreating down some steps towards 
the sea, and of the white corner of a temple 
sparkling in the sunlight below. The tree itself 
is beautifully painted, and a figure somewhat 
more attractive than the painter’s female figures 
generally are sits ‘in the foreground. The look 
of light air and sunshine through the open door 
is something extraordinary, and almost cheats 
the eye into the belief that it is real. The artist 
letters this work, on the top of one of the red 
pilasters, “Op. cexlv.,” after the musician’s 
way of cataloguing compositions. In the other 
picture, “The Way to the Temple” (296), 
which is the painter’s diploma work, we seem 
to see, through the door of another abode lower 
down the hill, the same party who are disap- 
pearing down the steps in No. 343. We are 
now in what is apparently the priestess’s 
house, at the top of the last flight of stairs 
giving access to the temple, and’ through 
the door we see two or three of the 
gay party, dancing on tip-toe, and preparing 
to go down the last flight of steps, beyond 
the top of which rises the frieze and cor- 
nice of the great temple, one of the massive 
abaci of which is also just visible. The cornice 
is painted in red and blue. We see the soffit, 
with its rows of guttze in sharp perspective, and 
one triglyph below, also painted blue. A deep 
red Doric column on a smaller scale, belonging 
to the architecture of the priestess’s home, 
intervenes between the eye and the entablature 
of the great temple, throwing it back into its 
proper place, and enhancing its massive propor- 
tions. One of the bronze folding-doors of the 
house is closed, and enables us to see its deco- 
rative treatment, with a figure in bas-relief on 
the lower panel, and a figure of semi-Egyptian 
cast arranged en silhouette in the otherwise void 
space in the upper panel. We do not know 
whether this is a fancy of Mr. Tadema’s, or 
whether he has any authority for it. It is a 
curious and piquant incident; but as to the rest 
of the architectural details, every architect 
should look at this picture, in which the details 
of Doric architecture are so vividly brought 
before us, as they must have appeared when 
new in the eyes of the men who moulded and 
built them up. 

There is no other such execution as this in 
the gallery, but in spirit and vivacity of human 
interest there is nothing this year, perhaps, 
equal to Mr. Orchardson’s “ Voltaire’’ (271), 
certainly the best thing he has ever painted, 
illustrating the scene when Voltaire called on 
the Duc de Sulli and the other guests where he 
had been dining for vengeance on the Duke de 
Rohan for the outrageous assault he had just 
suffered from the hands of that nobleman’s 
servants, at the very threshold of the Duc de 
Sulli’s house. Voltaire, who has rushed up 
again to the dining-room, stands white with 
rage, his countenance distorted, his dress ruffled, 
his left hand convulsively clenched, appealing 
to the host, who replies with a polite gesture of 
deprecation, while a guest on his right turns 
round with an insolent stare at the fuss Voltaire 
is making ; the others exhibit various phases of 
similar nonchalance, except a young man oppo- 
site, who listens with frowning face and 
apparently half incredulous of a story so 
scandalous to his order. Few things in the way 
of the illustration of historica] incident, more 
real and vivacious than this, have been seen on 
the walls of the Academy: it is a picture that 
must leave a mark behind it, though stilla little 
weighted by the painter’s strongly-marked pecu- 
liarity of manner. On the same wall is one of 
the best works by Mr. Faed that we have ever 
seen, ‘‘ They had been Boys together” (262), an 
appeal from a man unfortunate in the world to 
his rich and fortunate old playfellow. The latter, 
a dignified and kindly old gentleman, looking 
doubtfully and considerately at the card as if 
unable to put together the old name and the 
present condition of. the bearer, is a very fine 
study, well contrasted with the impudent look 
of one of his clerks, and the business-like 
Officialism of the other; the details are 





i. 


thoroughly studied. The extreme poverty and 

wretchedness of the visitor are rather painfully 

and unnecessarily exaggerated, perhaps. Mr. 

Poynter’s ‘‘ The Ides of March” (260) is a very 

fine scenic effect for a grand performance of 

“Julius Cesar,” act ii, sc. 2; the effect of 

lamplight indoors on the polished floor and 

columns, and star and comet light in the sky 

to which Calphurnia points, is admirably given ; 

the bust of Brutus, shown in the strong light 

of a lamp, with an inscription representing him 

as the special friend of the emperor, and which 

seems to sneer at the figure of Cesar, gives 

additional point to the scene; but it does not 

impress as other than a stage effect. Still less 

adequate to the subject is Mr. Dicksee’s “'Too 

late, too late: ye cannot enter now,” a large 

composition in which one of the foolish virgins 

sits facing the spectator with her lamp over- 

turned on the floor, the others move slowly off 

into the night; the drapery is very odd, being 

evidently very thin in texture, but transmitting 

no light; the movement and construction of 

the figures are well indicated, but there is 

not a particle of real passion or despair 

in it,—nothing but posturing. Mr. Pettie 

seems to have been amusing himself 

recently with combination of yellow tones ; 

apparently intended to bring out the sparkle 

and glint of the armour which is introduced | 
into both his ‘‘ yellow” pictures, one of which 
“The Ransom” (341) hangs in Gallery III., and 
shows a robber’s cave with yellow sandstone 
rock, cloths hung over the front of it of the 

same colour, and one robber with a yellow leg. 
The blue steel of the helmets and swords does 
glitter, certainly, but the game seems hardly 
worth the candle. The same scheme is carried 
out in “The Jester’s Merry Thought” (471), 

where the yellow rocks culminate into a “ high” 

yellow in the jacket of the jester. A different 
key is adopted in No. 261, “ Dost know this 
Waterfly ?” a painting of a young court fop of 
the Osric type, delightfully simpering and con- 
ceited, but with not much to be proud about in 

his legs, which are not very good ones, nor in 
his silk trunk hose, which are not like silk. Mr. 
Calderon’s “ Joyous Summer ”’ (241) is pleasant: 
in its combination of cool draperies and cool 
green grass and shades with flesh tints, but it is 
an exceedingly nondescript scene with no point 
in the action of the figures, who can only at 
best, claim the praise awarded by Mr. Gilbert 
to the House of Peers, that they “‘ did nothing, 
and did it very well.” Mr. Gow’s subject from 
the war between the Dutch Republics and Spain 
and her allies, “‘ Trophies of Victory’”’ (239), re- 
presents with sufficient spirit a scene described 
by Motley, when the Austrian Standards taken 
by the States General were brought in after 
dinner, and the conquerors amused themselves 
by reading the mottoes on them, one of which, 
“ Fama nostra tmplet orbem,” is just being 
unrolled by a soldier. Mr. Hodgson’s scene from 
modern warfare, “‘ Egypt, 1882” (288), depends 
for its main point on the contrast between the 
clean, orderly- looking, imperturbable English 
man-of-war’s man, standing sentry before a 
door, and the inquisitorial inspection of him 
by a row of Arabs and Egyptians. No one 
paints “Jack” with such spirit and truth as 
Mr. Hodgson ; he has a study of him again “ Off 
Duty” (424), lighting his pipe. Mr. Leslie’s 
“ Daughter of Eve ” (305) is a pretty group of 
girls gathering apples, in print frocks of deli- 
cately harmonising tertiary hues; it is a good 
deal like many other things he has painted, of 
course, but unlike some recent ones (suclfas 
*“Hen and Chickens”) in the fact that the 
painter has recognised the necessity for some 
shadow cast by his figures, an incident which he 
occasionally dispensed with latterly, to the 
great weakening of the total effect of his work. 
Mr. Marks’s admirably-executed work,‘ The Old 
Clock” (344),in the same room, may be cited as 
an example of a painting slight in subject, but 
perfectly finished in every accessory; it is 
merely the lobby of a house, where an old 
gentleman, probably the clockmaker, is setting 
the clock right by his watch; his drab over- 
coat forms a pleasant harmony with the dark 
grey dado and the lighter wall surface above; 

the mahogany hall-chairs, of old-fashioned 
type, the clock-case of an inferior grained and 
yarnished wood, the carpet, and all the other 
accessories, are painted with a truth of tone 
and texture which could hardly be surpassed ; 

and in this class of subject, where there is no 
pretence of higher meaning, one can afford to 
give full value to this kind of minor truth. 





It may be convenient here, before passing to 
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a detailed consideration of the other rooms, to 
notice the principal portraits in the exhibition 
generally. The most important by Mr. Millais 
we have already touched upon, with the excep- 
tion of the “ Marquis of Salisbury” (270), one 
of the artist’s pieces of pure portraiture, with 
no attempt at pictorial effect: this is a highly 
characteristic portrait in pose and expression, 
and confirms what we have before expressed as 
to Mr. Millais’s power of treating the portraits 
of public men with such a keen insight into their 
character, so that his portraits seem to sum up 
the typical qualities which have made their 
career. He did this to perfection in the case 
of the Earl of Shaftesbury and Mr. Bright, and 
has been no less successful with Lord Salisbury, 
in whose figure as depicted here we can at once 
recognise the strong will and the somewhat 
ponderous and slowly-moving intellect which 
stamp him as the type of English Conservatism. 
Mr. #rank Holl’s portraits seem to improve 
every year, and in his work this year he has 
lost a certain stiffness and occasional oddity of 
manner imparted to many of his previous por- 
traits (especially when the sitter had any 
oddity to begin with, which Mr. Holl sometimes 
unfairly exaggerated), and has risen to a freer, 
bolder, and broader style, characterised, among 
other qualities, by a very effective manner 
of massing the light on the features so 
as to bring them out vividly and forcibly. 
This is apparent, especially in the portraits 
of Mr. John Bright (278) and of Lord 
Winmarleigh (514); the latter is a masterly 
and most pleasing example of expressive por- 
traiture, both in regard to the features and the 
easy and natural attitude. His portrait of 
Lord Wolseley (240), somewhat different in 
style and treatment, is an exceedingly fine 
specimen of a military portrait; the dress, 
which is very effective, is one rather for the 
field than for show, and better for treatment in 
a picture than the gaudy scarlet and gold-lace 
of a show uniform, and the whole bearing of the 
figure conveys the idea of the true military 
character,—of courage and determination with- 
out affectation; there is a touch of the truly 
heroic about it, and any soldier may well be 
pleased to be represented in so fine and manly a 
style of portraiture. ‘General Simmons” (885) 
is another good specimen of Mr. Holl’s portraits, 
of which there are eight in all. Mr. Ouless has 
six portraits, of which “the late Bishop of 
Llandaff”’ (280) is the finest; the head is 
painted with great power, and the portrait has 
the same kind of character-painting which we 
remarked upon in Mr. Millais’s political and 
other portraits; the bishop here is every inch 
a bishop. Mr. Long contributes one of the best 
portraits of the simply realistic class in the 
exhibition,—that of “‘ Mr. Cousins,” the eminent 
engraver (470), burin in hand, before a 
steel plate; the finish and expression of the 
countenance is exceedingly fine, and the clever 
manner in which the pattern and texture of the 
dark grey checked coat is just given sufficiently 
without being unduly obtruded, should also be 
noticed. Mr. Watts’s one contribution is a 
portrait of a little girl, “ Katie’’ (286), which 
might be called a study in reds, there being five 
or six different varieties or shades of red in the 
dress, the wall and skirting, and the floor, and 
the child’s complexion is rather highly coloured 
in unison with the general scheme, but keeps its 
due place among the warmer surroundings; a 
piece of dull green porcelain forms the only 
break in the scheme of colour. Mr. Prinsep’s 
“Mrs. Kendal” (143), asshe dressed in Tenny- 
son’s pretty little piece, ‘‘ The Falcon,” is a very 
effective portrait, and the face very carefully 
finished and delicate in colour. Among other 
good portraits may be named Mr. Herkomer’s 
**Sir Richard Cross” (523); Mr. Sant’s “ Mrs. 
Anstruther Thompson” (545), a charmingly 
bright and expressive face, conveyed in Mr. 
Sant’s best manner; Mr. Hicks’s “ Mrs. Arthur 
Hazlerigg & Son”’ (628), and the same painter’s 
“Jack and Dorothy, children of Col. George 
Arbuthnot ’”’ (897), a most effectively-grouped 
portrait of two charming children, the boy in 
dark dress and rather in the shade, the little 
sister in a white frock, dancing out into the 
light : we have seldom seen a prettier portrait 
group of children. Further remarks we must 
defer. 








The Inventors’ Institute—On May 10 a 
paper on “ Valves, Cocks, and Taps, with special 
reference to some Recent Improvements,” was 
read here. 
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ARCHITECTURE AMONG THE POETS. 


OnE English dramatic poet, unjustly forgotten 
at this moment, Joanna Baillie, presents a long 
array of dramatic poetry, which, like most truly 
dramatic poetry, is entirely taken up with the 
actors, not with the scenes amid which they 
act. The scenic directions, however, of Joanna 
Baillie’s plays, are very elaborate, and are fre- 
quently occupied to a great extent with direc- 
tions for the architectural portion of the scenes; 
but to quote these would lead us rather out of 
the real scope of these articles. In her miscel- 
laneous poems, however, Joanna Baillie, like a 
good many other English poets, has found the 
architectural aspect of London, or her impres- 
sion of it, worth recording in verse, which is 
done in a short but graphic poem entitled 
simply “‘ London.” She comments on the com- 
prehensive view from Hampstead, whence one 
sees 

** England’s vast capital in fair expanse,”’ 
but, like Byron, she is especially struck with 
the grand point which Wren’s dome makes in 


the scene; and her description, while reminding 


one somewhat of Byron’s in “Don Juan,” is in 
a far more serious as well as perhaps more truly 
picturesque vein. She gives us two aspects of 
the famous cathedral :— 

** St. Paul’s high dome amid her vassal bands 

Of neighbouring spires, a regal chieftain stands ; 
And over fields of ridgy roofs appear 

With distance softly tinted, side by side, 

In kindred grace, like twain of sisters dear, 

The towers of Westminster, her abbey’s pride, 
While far beyond, the hills of Surrey shine, 
Through thin soft haze, and show their wavy line.”’ 

It is to be feared Joanna had not studied 
Gothic detail, or she would have known better 
than to have regarded the Westminster towers 
as the special glory of the Abbey; though she 
is, as it were, instinctively right in suggesting 
that it is to distance they owe their enchant- 
ment. But she goes on in a really good 
style :— 

** View’d thus, a goodly sight; but when survey’d 

Through the dense air when moisten’d winds prevail,”’ 


London fog to wit,— 


** In her grand panoply of smoke array’d, 
While clouds aloft in heavy volumes sail, 
She is sublime. She seems a curta'n’d gloom 
Connecting Heaven and earth, a threatening sign of 


doom. 

With more than natural height, rear’d in the sky, 

*Tis then St. Paul’s arrests the wondering eye, 

The lower parts in swathing mist conceal’d, 

The higher through some half-spenc shower reveal’d, 

So far from earth removed that well I trow, 

Did not its form man’s artful structure show, 

It might some lofty Alpine peak be deem’d, 

The eagle’s haunt, with cave and crevice seam’d. 

Stretch’d wide on either hand, a rugged screen, 

In lurid dimness nearer streets are seen, 

Like shoreward billows of a troubled sea 

Arrested in their rage.” 

Well done, Joanna Baillie! In spite of the 
Smoke Abatement Society, the poetess has 
something to say for the effects to be got out 
of London smoke. 

In the works of Scott we at first seem to have 
lighted on an embarras de richesses of architec- 
tural sketches, but the richness of the collection 
is somewhat impaired by the amount of repeti- 
tion of very similar images and descriptions. 
Scott has an eye for architectural effect per- 
vading all his poems; but he is so enamoured 
of the ruins of feudal architecture that he re- 
peats the effect rather too often. His best 
efforts at architectural painting are, however, 
first-rate, and are hackneyed only because 
they are so good and so graphic that every edu- 
cated person must needs knowthem. We can- 
not here, therefore, quote such a passage as the 
famous one about Melrose by moonlight; one 
might as well quote the alphabet. We know 
not, however, whether all readers are equally 
familiar with the amusing sequel to the descrip- 
tion appended by Scott to a transcription of 
the passage, which an admirer had begged to 
have in his own handwriting :— 

** There go, and muse with deepest awe 
Ou what the writer never saw, 
Who would not wander ‘neath the moon 
To see what could be seen at noon!” 

Other descriptions in the “ Last Minstrel” 
are equally good and equally familiar; but other 
passages in Scott one may pause over. In 
‘“‘ Marmion ”’ it is remarkable how fully he gives 
the idea of Norham Castle as seen in the light 
of sunset, with a very few perfectly simple 
words :— 


** Day set on Norham’s castled steep ; 
The battled towers, the donjon keep, 
The loophole grates where captives weep, 
In yellow lustre shone.”’ 


To us this is a poetic picture; to the builders 





——- 
of the said tower the aspect would brobabl] 
have been no more “poetic” than that of 4 
modern railway viaduct is to a modern engi- 
neer: so much are we the slaves of time and 


‘old association in these matters. There ig a 


longer passage in “ Marmion” that igs lesg 
familiar, and may be worth recalling to rego}. 
lection here, showing, as it does, Scott's 
famiiiarity with details of style; the degerj 
tion of the buildings on Holy Isle, where the 
hapless Constance was immured :— 
‘* The castle with its battled walls, 
The ancient monastery’s halls ; 
A solemn, huge, and dark red pile, 
Placed on the margin of the i. 
In Saxon strength that abbey frown’d, 
With massive arches broad and round, 
That rose alternate, row on row, 
On ponderous columns, short and low, 
Built ere the art was known, 
By pointed aisle and shafted stalk 
‘The arcades of an alley’d walk 
To emulate in stone. 
n the deep walls the heathen Dane 
Had pour’d his impious rage in yain. 
* * * * 
Not but that portions of the pile, 
Rebuilded in a later ne 
Show’d where the spoiler’s hand had been ; 
Wot but the wasting sea-breeze keen 
Had worn the pillar’s carving quaint, 
And moulded in his niche the saint, 
And rounded with consuming power 
The pointed angles of each tower; a 
Yet still entire the abbey stood, | 
Like veteran worn, but unsubdued,”’ : 
The idea of the later Gothic imitating “the 
arcades of an alley’d walk,”’ false as it is in the 
light of modern architectural criticism, was in 
Scott’s day an accepted theory, and must be 
excused; but notice the admirably - chosen 
expression “‘ moulded,” to convey the change 
worked by weather on the carved statues, and 
which seems almost to indicate an_ intuitive 
perception of the qualities implied in ‘‘ moulded” 
work as opposed to the sharp and precise ex- 
pression of carved work. In describing land- 
scape generally, too, Scott has always an eye 
to the architectural incidents of the scene, as in 
the ‘‘ Lady of the Lake,”’ for instance :— 
** On this bold brow a lordly tower, 
In that soft vale a lady’s bower, 
On yonder meadow far away 
The turrets of a cloister grey.”’ 
Each class of building here is exactly suited to 
its site, with a recognition of the connexion 
between architecture and landscape; and s0 
again in the “ Last Minstrel” :— 
** High over Borthwick’s mountain flood 
His wood-embosom’d mansion stood,”’ 


and in the beautiful song in “‘ Rokeby” :— 


** And as I rode by Dalton Hall 
Beneath the turrets high, 
A maiden on the castle wall 
Was singing merrily.” 
A passage which again, like the preceding 
couplet, shows Scott’s remarkable power of 
painting fully in a few simple words,—a power 
shown by him in regard to many other inci- 
dents in his landscape besides those connected 
with architecture, but certainly never better 
than in the architectural passages. 

From Scott to Shelley is a progress from 
practical architecture to castles in the air. Of 
architectural art Shelley knew and_ perhaps 
cared little. Even when he does introduce 
references to earthly architecture in his poems, 
it is rather as a part of nature, a portion of 
the scenery, than as architecture viewed ina 
separate sense. He blends and fuses it with the 
whole landscape in a manner very Turneresque. 
Indeed, Shelley’s description of Venice in the 
“Lines written among the Enganean Hills, 
reminds one of nothing so much as one 0 
Turner’s Venetian pictures, with its shimmer of 
light and colour, of buildings and their reflec- 
tions, all mingled together :— 


** Underneath day’s azure eyes, 
Ocean’s nursling, Venice lies, 
A peopled labyrinth of walls, 
Amphitrite’s destined halls, 
Which her hoary sire now paves 
With his blue and beaming waves. 
Lo! the sun upsprings behind, 
Broad, red, radiant, half-reclined 
On the level, quivering line 
Of the water’s crystalline ;_ 
And before that dream of light, 
As within a furnace bright, 
Column, tower, and dome, and spire 
Shine like obelisks of fire, | 
Panting with inconstant motion 
From the altar of dark ocean 
To the sapphire-tinted skies. 


What is most remarkable in this descript 
is the idea of the quivering movement 0 the 
whole scene, movement derived from the — 
but seeming to affect the buildings rising en 
it, as, to the eye, it really seems often to ‘ 
them. In contrast to this may be taken Rogers 
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one good architectural touch in his “Italy,” the 
¢hree lines about Venice that have been so 
often quoted :— 

«The sea is in the broad, the narrow streets, 
Ebbing and flowing, and the salt seaweed 
Clings to the marble of her palaces.’’ 

This is very prosaic compared with Shelley’s 

Jowing picture, but it is redeemed from com- 
B onplace by the characteristic contrast between 
the seaweed and the marble, a bit of realistic 
detail which remains inthe mind. The combi- 
nation of buildings with water seems to have 
had a peculiar attraction for Shelley’seye. We 
come on the same kind of feeling in a passage 
in the “ Witch of Atlas” :— 

“And where within the surface of the river 

The shadows of the massy temples lie, 

And never are erased, but tremble ever / 

“Like things which every cloud can doom to die ; 

‘Through lotus-paven canals, and wheresoever 
The works of man pierced that serenest sky _ 

With tombs, and towers, and fanes, ’twas her delight 
Jo wander in the shadows of the night.”’ 

A curious passage in the “Ode to the West 
Wind,” whereagain the combination of water and 
buildings comes in, appears to represent the 
buildings as actually seen (in dream) under the 
water,— 

* And saw in sleep old palaces and towers 

Quivering within the wave’s intenser day.” 


‘The passage refers to the Mediterranean, and it 
js difficult to say whether it means the reflection 
of buildings quivering in the water, or whether 
Shelley was imagining the existence of sub- 
merged cities. In the latter case his idea is 
the same as Moore’s in the “‘ Irish Melodies,”’ 
“On Lough Neagh’s bank as the fisherman strays, 
When the clear cold eve’s declining, 
He sees the round towers of other days 
In the wave beneath him shining ; ’ 
though Moore’s image is vague and quiescent 
indeed in comparison with the vivid glitter of 
Shelley’s language, ‘‘intenser,”’ like the light in 
the water. But Shelley always combines his 
architecture or architectural remains with the 
whole feeling of the scene; they are not dwelt 
on so much for their own sake as for the sake 
of the picturesque additional associations which 
they afford; as again in “ The Revolt of 
Islam,”— 
“ Around me broken tombs and columns riven 
Look’d vast in twilight, and the sorrowing gale 
Waked in those ruins grey its everlasting wail.’’ 
Or else the interest of the architectural remains 
as connected with history, as in “ Alastor,” — 
“ His wandering step 
@bedient to high thoughts, has visited 
The awful ruins of the realms of old; 
Athens and Tyre and Balbec, and the waste 
Where stood Jerusalem, the fallen towers 
Of Babylon, the eternal pyramids, 
Memphis and Thebes, and whatsoe’er of strange, 
Sculptured on alabaster obelisk, 
Or jasper tomb, or mutilated sphinx, 
Dark Ethiopia in her desert wilds 
Conceals. Among the ruin’d temples there, 
Stupendous columns, and wild images 
Of more than man, where marble demons watch 
The zodiac’s brazen mystery, and dead men 
Hang their mute thoughts on the mute walls around 
He linger’d, poring on memorials 
Of the world’s youth,” 
a again illustrates the radical distinction 
; sey Scott and Shelley in relation to archi- 
vecture: the former cared for the architecture 
by the latter only for what it suggested ; so 
me at least as he was dealing with earthly and 
erlal architectural] remains. Shelley, how- 
re was one of the few poets who have taken 
eo orm an ideal architecture of their own, 
Pope ap at all events, much better than 
is a € description of ‘‘ Queen Mab’s”’ palace 
da ae hardly to be classed even as ideal 
Fy ure Hy 18 a Vague compound of spheres 
Hi io te of no tangible substance and with 
pate 8 Tuctive features; it is worth quoting 
g = _ bit of “ fairy ” effect, however :— 
ikest evening’s vault that fairy hall - 
A ore low resting on the wave, it sovend. 
ts floors of flashin light 
yr Its vast and azure ome, . 
Wh » on the verge of that obscure abyss 
ae sostal battlements o’erhang the gulf 
Their lus on + hag a spheres diffuse 
This “ g4 its adamantine gates.” 
ae ve ; yen Suggests no distinct idea to the 
mh °"y A Ross be impossible to paint a 
Oldie” eens ut the temple in the “ Revolt 
ms ore seg y ideal and impossible as it is, 
rey €ss a certain architectural charac- 
’ 18 at least gor i 
“Wen gorgeously conceived :— 
W ‘sembark’d, and through a portal wide 


© pass’d, who 
A gli .» Wise roof, of moonstone ca i 
immering o’er the forms on either side, spe sh hots 


Seul ow ° 
Ptures like life and thought, immovable, deep-eyed. 


We came to 
. -0 & vast hall whose clori 
as d L € glorious roof 
In darknen 4, Which had drunk the lightning’s sheen 
pour'd it through the woof 


arkhess, and now 
om 
Pell-inworen clouds hang there to screen 


Its eae y ee. Through such veil was seen 
That work of subtler power, divine and rare, 
Orb above orb, with starry shapes between, 
And hornéd moons, and meteors strange and fair, 
On night-black columns poised,—one hollow hemisphere. 


Ten thousand columns, in that quivering light 
Distinct,—between those shafts wound far away 
The long and labyrinthine aisles, more bright 
With their own radiance than the heaven of day, 
And on the jasper walls around there lay 
Ben gy the poesy of mightiest thought, 
Which did the spirit’s history display, 
A tale of passionate change, divinely taught, - 
Which in their wingéd dance unconscious genii wrought.”’ 
There is a piece of ideal architectural 
splendour for some “conscious genius’’ to 
realise on canvas! The description of the dome 
in the second stanza quoted, with its “‘ horned 
moons” and “ meteors,’’ resembles an incident 
in Tennyson’s gorgeous description of the 
‘‘ Palace of Art,’? and may even have suggested 
it,—how the mystic inhabitant of that mystic 


palace— 
‘* Lit light in wreaths and anadems, 
And pure quintessences of precious oils 
hollow’d moons of gems, 
To mimic heaven.’ 

The name of Byron occurs naturally in con- 
nexion with that of Shelley, but with him we 
are almost in the same predicament as with 
Scott; his best passages, including those bear- 
ing on our present subject, are so familiar that 
it is superfluous to quote them. The descrip- 
tion of the ruins of Newstead Abbey, in “ Don 
Juan,” is known to every one as one of the 
most highly-wrought poetic rhapsodies which 
the contemplation of Medizval remains has 
ever given rise to; even Scott’s famous Mel- 
rose passage is cold in comparison; and the 
stanzas suggested by the Coliseum, in ‘* Harold,” 
are even more widely known, though it has not 
been so generally noticed that he repeated the 
Coliseum reflections, in a somewhat similar 
strain, but in weaker language, in the last act 
of ‘‘Manfred.” Byron did not attempt to 
create ideal architecture like Shelley, nor had 
he Scott’s eye for architectural style and 
detail; his interest in architecture is rather 
for its associations than for its own sake, 
though he touches upon architectural objects 
as incidents in the landscape occasionally, as in 
*‘ Childe Harold,’ who saw :— 


‘* Like meteors in the sky, 

The glittering minarets of Tepalen, 
Whose walls o’erlook the stream ;’’ 
and in the description of the Rhine scenery 
the castles, of course, are not forgotten :— 
‘‘ The forest’s growth, and Gothic walls between, 

The wild rocks shaped as they had turrets been, 

In mockery of man’s art.,”’ 
Byron’s touches of Rome and her relics; 
besides the fanious Coliseum passages, have 
passed into almost proverbial use; even that 
most prosaic of writers about Rome, Mr. Parker, 
has thought it worth while to state that Byron 
had called the column of Phocas “ the nameless 
column,” as if Byron had entered it in that 
way ina catalogue of the ruins. Byron’s want 
of historical knowledge and of critical judgment 
comes out, however, occasionally in his Roman 
reflections, as well as elsewhere in his poems. 
His reflection in regard to the interior effect to 
St. Peter’s :— 
‘* Enter: its graudeur overpowers thee not, 

And why? It is not lessen’d; but thy mind 

Expanded by the genius of the spot, 

Has grown colossal,’ 
is only an inverted form of the often-repeated 
fallacy about St. Peter’s looking small “ because 
it is so well proportioned” ; that 1t did not look 
so large as it should, Byron felt, but gave a 
fanciful reason for it instead of the more simple 
and true one. Again, in reference to the 
mausoleum, then called the “‘ Mole of Hadrian,”’ 
he is quite at sea in his architectural genea- 
logies when he calls Hadrian— 
‘‘ Imperial mimic of old Egypt’s piles, 

Colossal copyist of deformity, 

Whose travell’d phantasy from the far Nile’s 

Enormous model, doom’d the artist’s toils 

To build for giants, and for his vain earth 

His shrunken ashes, raise this dome ! ”’ 
It is difficult to understand how any one could 
have connected Hadrian’s building with the 
idea of the Egyptian pyramid as a model, or 
imagined that the building in its pristine state 
could ever have deserved to be called a “ copy of 
deformity ’’; but Byron evidently had no eye to 
read the reality of an architectural design from 
its despoiled remains, or reconstruct it in his 
imagination. But if Byron has treated actual 
architecture with rather more zeal than know- 
ledge in his poetry, it must be noted, on the 
other hand, that he is one of the very few poets 
who have thought it worth while to draw upon 


| expression of his thoughts ; and He haa paid 
architecture this compliment in two of thé 
finest passages in his poetry,and in dealing 
with very great subjects. The one is in the 
famous passage in which he muses, like Hamlet, 
over a skull— 
‘* Look on its broken arch, its ruin’d wall, 

Its chambers desolate, and portals foul ; 

Yes, this was once ambition’s airy hall, 

The dome of thought, the palace of the soul.’’ 
The passage has been so often quoted that 
people hardly remark upon the imagery em- 
ployed, or the fact that it is all drawn from 
architecture. The same use is made of archi- 
tectural images in describing the Alps :— 

‘‘ The palaces of Nature, whose vast walls 

Have pinnacled in clouds their snowy scalps, 

And throned eternity in icy halls 

Of cold sublimity.’’ 
To use architectural imagery to illustrate two 
such subjects indicates certainly a tacit con- 
viction of the essential grandeur of the art. 
Whether Byron thought as much of architects 
as of architecture may be doubted. He has 
told us plainly that while loving sculpture 
(antique St least), he bated the sculptor; pro- 


bably some member of the craft had bored him 
with sculptural “shop”; and a lively verse uf 
“Don Juan” metes out nearly as hard measure 
to the architect who wanted to rebuild Sir 
Henry Amundeville’s “place” :— 

‘There was a modern Goth, I mean a Gothic 


Bricklayer of Babel, call’d an architect, 
aang? survey these grey walls, which, though so 
thi 


> 
Might have from time acquired some slight defect, 
Who after rummaging the abbey through thick 
And thin, produced a plan whereby to erect 
New buildings of correctest conformation, 
And throw down old, which he called restoration.’’ 


Probably this also was a personal reminiscence 
of some one who had wanted to restore New- 
stead. It may be recommended to the atten- 
tion of a well-known Society, as an effective 
quotation for a public meeting. 








OUR FUTURE SUPPLIES OF TIMBER. 


PARLIAMENT is shortly to have its attention 
drawn to an interesting and practical question 
in the proposal to be brought before it by Dr. 
Lyons and Sir John Lubbock on the subject of 
re-afforesting Ireland, and thus by the aid of 
the arboriculturist rendering many of the now 
unproductive portions of the island sources of 
wealth to the population. The question from 
its nature, will, we are afraid, meet with but 
small sympathy from the general public; yet, 
in a measure, it may be said to affect almost 
every section of society and every branch of 
trade. 

It is now considerably over two hundred 
years since Evelyn,—that most worthy member 
of the RoyaF Society in the earliest days of its 
existence,—wrote, in the quiet of his home at 
Say’s Court, the delightful -volume of “Sylva: 
a Discourse [as he quaintly termed the book } 
of Forest Trees and the Propagation of Timber.” 
As far back as that time an experienced eye 
such as Evelyn’s foresaw the possibility of our 
country one day possessing no fine timber, and 
in his dedication to the king, Evelyn did not 
hesitate to draw his Majesty’s attention to the 
absolute importance of the subject as one 
connected with the continuance of England’s 
greatness, and to urge on him “ the encourage- 
ment of an industry and worthy labour too much 
in our days neglected, and haply esteemed a 
consideration of too sordid and vulgar a nature 
for noble persons and gentlemen to busy them- 
selves withal, and who oftener find ways to fell 
down and destroy their trees and plantations 
than either to repair orimprove them.” Terrible 
as was the injury done to the timber of England 
during the Civil Wars, when so many families 
were ruined,—injury which Evelyn bitterly 
bewails,—how many a noble forest has, since 
those days, been stripped of its grandest trees, 
and but small consideration given either to our 
wants or those of our immediate successors. 
This rapid decrease of fine trees which so 
alarmed Evelyn two centuries back in England 
now, however, threatens in every country to 
reach a point which requires stern considera- 
tion. 

Thongh there are few industries which may 
be said to be independent of the question, 
scarcely any are more directly interested than 
the building and kindred trades,* and while 





* A century before Evelyn, another earnest Protestant, 
Bernard Palissy, the great potter, in bewailing almost in 
similar strains the destruction of the forest trees in France, 
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iron has, of course, of late years stepped in to 
fill a want which probably would never other- 
wise have been supplied, yet so large is the 
yearly consumption of timber in the world,— 
and that of a quality which time alone 
can produce, — that among experts the 
fear is not unnaturally expressed as to 
the period being within something more or 
rather less than a measurable distance when 
the supply will fail almost completely. That 
the subject is one whick can with due consider- 
ation be settled satisfactorily,—at least for the 
coming generations,—is dependent on the fact 
that timber, unlike the very unequally-distri- 
buted and eventually-exhaustible reserves of 
coal and iron which man, once having used, can 
never replace, requires, however largely con- 
sumed, only time and proper management to 
afford a continued supply. 

This beautiful science of arboriculture, or, as 
our French neighbours more prettily term it, 
sylviculture, is one of comparatively recent 
creation, but the results of its researches and 
labours have already entitled it to the warm 
gratitude, not alone of the most rabid utilitarian, 
but of the most sentimental lover of the pic- 
turesque and the beautiful. Of all sciences the 
benefits of its efforts may be said perhaps to be 
the most directly easy to trace, for while it fills 
that work-a-day world of ours which Rosalind 
plaintifully bewailed as so full of briars, with 
all the beauty which nature never tires of pro- 
ducing, even amidst the most trying uglinesses 
of mortal invention, the science of the arbori- 
culturist distinctly adds an easily calculable in- 
crement to the wealth both of the present and 
of the immediate future. 

All readers of Scott, and their number is 
ever on the increase, will remember the shrewd 
and touching death-bed advice of the dying 
Dumbiedykes to his son to be “aye sticking in 
a tree, for it will be growing while you're 
sleeping.” Happily for us, that has been the 
sentiment which has stirred many an _ honest 
landowner in the past; but we of the present 
day are too apt, in our hurried desire for im- 
mediate gain, to throw over some of those good 
old precepts which so wisely regulated, in many 
instances, the conduct of our forefathers. 
Science, however, with its inexorable reason 
fortunately steps in to chasten our errors, and 
we listen with interest and reverence to its 
teachings as they are fascinatingly propounded, 
either at the Royal Institution, the Royal 


‘Society, the Society of Arts, or some of the 


many scientific congresses now so popularly 
attended. Scientific students are not easily 
daunted, and in the face of the indifference with 
which they too often meet, they pursue during 
happy hours the study from which they derive 
such deep and genuine pleasure. 

Science, then, shows us that unless imme- 
diate steps are taken to consider the question 
of the timber supply of the coming generation, 
not they alone, but we also shall soon find our- 
selves “‘ out of stock.’”’ England has long since 
ceased to be able to supply her enormous con- 
sumption of timber; France, Belgium, Holland, 
and Germany are in the same position. Italy, 
Spain, and Greece have generations gone by been 
almost stripped of their once luxuriant forests. 
What remains now of the once famous groves 
of chestnuts that encircled the brows of Etna, 
the nemorosa of classic days? If Norway, 
Sweden, and Finland are apparently able to 
supply, for the time being, all demands, the 
forests of Scandinavia are not inexhaustible. 
More than ten years ago the Norwegian Govern- 
ment recognised that the exploitation of their 
forests had reached the limits of the possible, 
and probably had even overstepped the mark. 
In Sweden, as long ago as 1867, fears were ex- 
pressed as to. the future supply in the face of 
the daily increasing exportation.* In those 
cold northern latitudes the growth of timber 
cannot be rapid, and the home consumption for 
fuel alone is no inconsiderable item, while the 
export trade has of late years reached to ex- 
traordinary figures. 

America, which at one time seemed to promise 
an unbounded field, can scarcely be looked to 
for the future; the States will fully require all 
the timber they produce, while the wholesale 
manner in which forest after forest has been 
swept away before the advance of civilisation 





relates how, in endeavouring to enumerate the trades de- 
a upon the supply of wood and timber, he found his 
80 lengthy as eventually to be obliged to desist from 
his attempted task 
* See Revue des Deux Mondes for 1871. La réserve des 
ehéines d’avenir. 





westwards has more than once met with ex- 
pressions of regret and warning on the part of 
experts. The axe of the lumberman has been 
busier far than the hands of the re-planter, and 


well indeed can we understand the policy of the. 


admirable institution now known in the Westas 
“ Arbor Day,” when premiums are offered to the 
persons who succeed in planting on that day the 
largest number of trees on an allotted space. 

Scientific management has but to be intro- 
duced into the treatment of the woods and 
forests of the world to insure an ample supply 
of every kind of timber which science, art, and 
industry may require; but this management 
must be of the most intelligent nature, and in 
the youth of the science there still remains 
much tobe learned. The forester’s art is able to 
convert many a barren heath, many a rocky 
waste, many a marshy tract, into most profitable 
timber-land. In France the arid plains of 
Sologne, and the wide and once desolate district 
known as ‘‘ La Champagne pouilleuse,”’ have, by 
the aid of the arboriculturist become fertile, 
and been made capable of rendering a return 
which otherwise the soil was unable to supply. 
It was by the planting of masses of pines that 
Bremontier succeeded in reclaiming from the 
condition of waste land the sandy dunes of 
Gascony, whose ever-shifting sands threatened 
to invade every district within miles. The action 
of trees, not alone on the climate, but on the 
soil, is a fact which has been abundantly proved 
since arboriculture has become a recognised 
science. There are soils apparently so useless 
that the planting of trees can alone render them 
fertile. In the rocky Vosges mountains, where 
the soil is but a few inches deep, science has 
been able to plant pines with signal success, and 
by the skilful introduction and acclimatisation 
of foreign trees from America and other parts 
of the world, many a barren acre of the 
Continent has within this generation been 
reclaimed to fertility. 

All these are facts familiar to many, but which 
cannot too often be repeated, and in no country 
should they be more constantly brought before 
the public than in England, where the science 
of arboriculture still remains much in arrears, 


and where the question is far from being con- 


sidered by the Government with sufficient 
earnestness. Some years since one of the 
“quarterlies,”’ *—in the days when a “quar- 
terly”’ article was listened to with an attention 
that was often productive of positive good,—in 


an admirable review of Dr. Brown’s studies on 


the forester’s art, concluded a brilliant and 
interesting article on the subject of forestry, by 
a very serious string of accusations against the 
action of the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests, in the matter of the management of 
the Crown Forests, and in reproducing a portion 
of the by no means complimentary report of 
Lord Nelson as far back as 1803, did not hesitate 
to state that the general incompetency and nis- 
management of that day was probably no worse 
than at the time of writing, and this was in 
1855. It is unpleasant, if not sometimes a little 
risky to make direct statements, but it would 
be curious to know how far the ill-selected 
nursery - grounds, the ignorant pruning and 
wasteful destruction of fine timber, with various 
other evils brought against the Commissioners, 
have been corrected, for interference with the 
routine of the department on the part of inno- 
vating officials has only too usually been met 
with sturdy resistance. 

On the Continent the question of arboricul- 
ture, the management of the Crown forests 
and the forests generally, the reclaiming of 
waste lands by planting trees, is in the hands of 
a Government Department. In France, the Ecole 
Forestiére, founded now sixty years ago (1824), 
has done much to advance the science. Admis- 
sion to the schovl, which is established at 
Nancy, is no easy matter for the young aspirant, 
who must, in the first place, be a Bachelor of 
Science, and possess an annual private income 
of at least 1,500 francs (60/.). A series of 
severe examinations ensure only the most com- 
petent pupils, some twenty to thirty of whom 
are yearly eligible. These, after two years’ 
study at the school,—directed by a conservator 
and five professors,—are drafted off as gardes 
générauz to one or another of the numerous can- 
tonnements into which the country is divided.t 
The services rendered by this excellent institu- 
tion are innumerable, and much do we wish 
that we in England had a similar system, such 





. Edinburgh Review (1855). 
+ According to the Woods and Forests Department, there 
are some 417 of these cantonne xnents. 








as Belgium and Germany have possessed fop 
many years. For Ireland at this moment the 
foundation of such a school would, we fee] sure 
serve in no small measure to relieve much of 
the distress which ia that unhappy island ig go 
largely connected with the unscientific mannep 
in which the resources, not of civilisation but 
of nature, are left unproductive. There exists 
probably no soil in the world which the science 
of the arboriculturist cannot turn to some 
account. Where agriculture brings in byt a 
small return, arboriculture will ensure a source 
of wealth to the inhabitants of the district. 
while in the long winter months of forced idle. 
ness, those weeks the minor labours of which 
Virgil has so poetically sung, a source of no 
small revenue could be given to the industrious 
by the operations connected with the manage- 
ment and feiling of timber. 

How fatal are the results which attend care. 
less indifference on this point is singular] 
shown by what has followed in Italy on the 
disforesting of the once well-wooded peninsula, 
Not alone have the recent terrible inundations 
in the north of Italy been directly traced to 
this cause, but the fatal aria cattiva, the 
poisonous breath of the marsh lands which hag 
within twenty years or so invaded almost every 
province of the peninsula, now reigns supreme, 
driving from the once fertile plains thousands 
of the unhappy inhabitants.* Here we see the 
direct influence of false economy in this one 
direction. When we consider in addition that 
Italy could undoubtedly, by proper management, 
grow a large portion of the timber which at 
present she has to import, we see another 
direction in which a false economy has im- 
poverished and impoverishes an already poor 
nation. Kngland, without having reached this 
sad position, cannot be said to be beyond blame. 
There exists in our country many a broad stretch 
of land which, by the action of science, might 
be rendered productive, and at the same time 
beautiful. The growth of timber is not of a 
nature to tempt the speculative demands of 
modern private initiative ; it is for this reason 
that it behoves Government, or, at least, local 
authorities, to take up the question. They, at 
least, standing virtually independent of the 
consideration of immediate gain, are the only fit 
instruments by which such work can be done; 
but the system once set in order, the returns, it 
is evident, will be no less regular, even more 80 
than from the ordinary sources of profit. A 
close study of the matter,—an inquiry into the 
admirable methods adopted on the Continent, 
in France, in Belgium, and in Germany, where 
the system of dividing estates into fractions, 
and felling the timber and replanting it at 
regularly-defined intervals, is rigorously carried 
out under the most competent authorities,— 
would form an interesting subject of inquiry 
either for some Government commission or for 
some privately-appointed body. The question 1s 
one of something more than passing interest. 
Whence are we to obtain our supply of timber? 
Nature unaided will soon cease to be able to 
satisfy our demands, but we have here another 
of the many instances where science intelligently 
directed can solve the difficulty, and thus once 
again be of the utmost service to the world, not 
alone practically, but ssthetically. 








Royal Victoria Coffee Hall, Water- 
loo-road.—The ballad concerts for the month 
of May at the above Hall will be under the 
direction of Madame Osborne Williams, Mr. 
Clement Hoey, Signor D’Havit Zuccardi, and 
Mr. J. Greenhill. The last-named gentleman 
is arranging a concert to illustrate the 
vocal music of Shakspeare, arranged chrono- 
logically, with biographical sketches and _ 
dotes of the various composers. On the 220 
Mr. W. Carter’s choir, of 300 voices, will a 
a performance of “ Placida,” under Royal w 
distinguished patronage. We understand ve 
in consequence of the large audiences tha 
have attended the Wednesday and Friday ae 
nights’ entertaiments, Tuesday evenings W! ° 
added as a third penny night, and me 2 
12th inst. the prices for Mondays, Thurs - 
and Saturdays will be lowered for the summ 
season. The committee seem determine ' 
this hall shall stand unrivalled for the rol 
ness of the entertainments as well as for the 
excellence. 
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AMATEURS AND AMATEURS. 


WaeEN and how was introduced into our lan- 
nage the term “amateur *? in the sense, if not 
exactly according to the pronunciation, which 
is generally given to the word in England, it 
would, we think, be somewhat difficult to deter- 
mine. Doubtless Walpole, the anecdotal his- 
torian of our art, with his artistic knowledge 
and culture derived so largely from French 
sources, had something to do with introducing 
the word into the society of his day; yet it is 
strange to see how singularly the original word, 
while retaining its French mode of spelling,— 
if not, as we have hinted, its pronunciation,— 
has ceased to be understood in the same sense 
on both sides of the Channel. 

There has been no small hubbub of late in 
theatrical circles anent the burning question of 
professionals and ‘‘amateurs,’ — amytures, as 
we grieve to state they are too often termed. 
Not long since a similar dispute disturbed the 
dignified world of cricketers. We all in Eng- 
land thoroughly understand what we mean by 
the term, as applied to one who practises his 
art, literally “‘for love”? and not for remune- 
ration; but how came it about that this is by 
no means the sense in which the word is 
accepted by Our neighbours? A curious in- 
stance of this divergence of views is afforded 
in a piece recently produced at the Haymarket 
Theatre, and very faithfully adapted from the 
French,—we refer to M. Sardou’s “‘ Fedora,’ — 
in which a passage translated literally from the 
French original introduces very pertinently this 
difference of acceptation of the term “‘amateur”’ 
in France and in England. The heroine of M. 
Sardou’s piece, a Russian princess wears, like 
most Russian ladies of rank, a talismanic piece 
of jewelry, a curious specimen of Byzantine 
workmanship. This, at one point of the play, 
one of the characters asks to inspect “as an 
amateur.’ This is exactly as it stands in 
French, in which language the word amateur in 
this case is intended to imply that the person 
being a lover of works of art, is curious to 
examine the above-mentioned cross; but trans- 
lated literally into English (as it has been) this 
passage, it will be admitted, has rather a sin- 
gular sound, and must, we have no hesitation in 
saying, have puzzled many persons. 

Here we see exactly how different is the 
meaning of the two identical terms in French 
andin English. To the Frenchman the amateur 
is literally “the lover,’—the dilettante of Italy 
—whether he be “lover” of works of art, of 
music, of fishing, sport, or what not. Unques- 
tionably it stands.to reason that, even in our 
acceptation of the word, the person who will so 
venture to bring himself into competition with 
ora as often eventually to throw 

seit entirely into his career, must be an 
amateur, but none the less it is curious to see 
how a word introduced into our language has 
lost, toa great extent, the true meaning attached 
to it in the country of its origin. 

With us it cannot be denied there seems to 
+ doctor of discredit attached to the work of 
the “amateur,” Many readers will, doubtless, 
vad one of John Leech’s ever enjoyable 
, a. “s in Punch in which the rustic critic of 
He er studying in the open air, finding some 
ores ta the work, remarks to his neigh- 
‘on : anding by his side behind the artist, 
the “ vr lacerruage, JP This is, we are afraid, 
the mt ish view generally, and once again shows 
to ¢ ae of English and French views as 
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the case of the thoughtlessly-used expression of 
‘mutual friend,” the improper use of which by 
Dickens brought upon the great novelist such a 
shower of criticism from our more correct 
cousins on the other side of the Atlantic,— 
criticism which, if we are not much mistaken, 
led Dickens to greatly alter the original treat- 
ment of his familiar novel, as in that case, if we 
use the word “amateur” in its English accepta- 
tion, let us not forget the real meaning of the 
term, even though custom hasalready naturalised 
it, after the manner adopted by some foreigners 
who, on adopting our nationality, think it 
necessary to Anglicise their names. 








EHEU! DELETA. 


It is impossible to walk through any of the 
London suburbs outside the radius of four miles 
from Charing-cross without being struck by the 
rapidity with which the few remaining houses 
of the last century are being demolished to 
make way for their modern substitutes, and it 
is no less impossible to look with complaceny 
either on the ‘‘removal”’ of the older struc- 
tures, or on the design and construction of the 
vast majority of the newer ones. 

The houses of our well-to-do forefathers of 
a hundred years ago had, perhaps, but few 
claims to be considered in any high sense as 
works of art; but they had their merits, not- 
withstanding,—merits neither few nor small. 
They reflected with much fidelity the idiosyn- 
crasies of their time, and carry us back in 
imagination to the days of a sturdy race of 
Britons. We conceive of their first owner as 
of a man of simple life,—of a studiously unosten- 
tatious exterior, but having, for all that, a good 
balance at his banker’s. And his house resem- 
bled him. It is marked by a certain gravity, 
a sense of decorum, and its simple lines and 
unadorned front have a dignity which is now 
brought into strong prominence by contrast 
with its flashy and pretentious rivals. 

Let us, while there is yet time, examine an 
old house of the type adverted to. Its ap- 
proach is sheltered by a low serviceable 
portico: a few Tuscan or Doric columns sup- 
porting a lead-flat, or perhaps a hemispherical, 
dome. Once across the threshold, and we see 
immediately how thoughtfully the interior has 
been designed. The hall is either elliptical 
or polygonal on plan, and floored with black and 
white marble ; a couple of Ionic columns, with 
voluted capitals of exact workmanship; the 
proportions and details scrupulously reproduced 
from the antique, separate the hall from the 
staircase and corridor beyond. 

The ceiling is pretty sure to be enriched by 
graceful lines of garlands, modelled in low 
relief sternly conventionalised, and adapted 
from some Classic original. The mantel will be 
of marble, surmounted by an oval mirror; the 
vertical lines of the jambs adroitly blended by 
flanking scrolls; the whole crowned by a minia- 
ture pediment. Above, in a lunette, stood a 
white marble bust of the owner, welcoming 
every visitor. The walls are panelled in wains- 
cot, and in convenient spaces there are niches 
accommodating careful reproductions of famous 
Greek or Roman statues. 

The staircase is sure to be well designed; it 
was a pet study with English architects a 
hundred years ago. The “ going” will be easy, 
and the flights carefully broken by landings. 
The whole will be lighted by a lantern, and the 
spandrels decorated in low relief by the hand 
which adorned the hall ceiling. There is about 
the whole a sense of amplitude and ease. 
Nothing wasted, but nothing cramped or dis- 
torted. The absence of bay windows,— of 
which many millions must have been con- 
structed during the last quarter of a century, 
—will be noted; unless we may claim under 
this title the wide flat sweep of the end of the 
dining-room. To tell the truth, our forefathers 
were not careful to arrange their rooms with a 
view ef seeing round the corner. They were 
anxious to make the interiors of their houses 
comfortable and satisfying rather than to pro- 
vide escapes for the victims of that ennw to 
which they were comparative strangers. They 
spent what we spend on showy “fagades” in 
thick walls and ample timbers,—‘‘ material” 
comforts, the first necessities of satisfactory 
architecture. The handsome thickness of the 
interior cross walls is specially noticeable, and 
nothing gives a house so satisfactory a look asa 
solid internal wall with panelled jamb-linings 
and soffits. 





The slamming of a bedroom door | 





in a modern house sends a quiver through it: 
from attic to basement. 

Stout shutters closed the windows, keeping 
out both cold and thieves. A quiet breadth of 
reposeful colour gave the needful rest to the 
eye, and the panel moulds, architraves, &Xc., 
were relieved with margins of refined and 
sparkling enrichments. 

We shall be sure to find some dainty work in 
the drawing-room and the boudoir; a white 
statuary mantel with a frieze of Cupids and 
Graces,—Oberon and Titania, perhaps; or a 
garlanded bridal procession of Amorini; or it 
will be raised to the region of high art by 
Flaxman’s illustrations of heroic fable or 
Wedgwood’s incomparable plaques. 

The bedrooms will be no less solidly con- 
structed and carefully designed; less ornate, 
but not less appropriate, and all in due order of 
importance. The house will probably have 
lateral wings of lower elevation, forming, with 
the centre a pyrimidal group, and aiming at 
least to satisfy the eye by its general balance, 
stiff with a prudish formality though it be. 
Over all there is apparent an effort at refine- 
ment, and if this sometimes declined into feeble- 
ness, it was at any rate less offensive to taste 
than the obtrusive vulgarity of much of the 
work which now usurps its place. 

There would be ample lawns and terrace 
walks, and trim old-fashioned gardens,—and 
here and there, half-hidden in some bosky nook, 
-—a little domed temple or thatched “ arbour,” 
whence the City merchant,— secure from 
prying neighbours, after an anxious day on 
’Change or in his counting-house,—could watch 
the shadows steal across the lawn, and listen to 
the songs of birds, ‘the world forgetting, by 
the world forgot.” A shrubbery or fir planta- 
tion on either side of him, and a green paddock 
or two beyond, complete the picture. Retreats 
such as this could, until to-day, have been 
counted by scores fringing at decent intervals 
our wide stretches of London common, and 
breezy wastes; bringing back to us the England 
of Addison and Fielding, of Squire Allworthy 
and Sir Roger de Coverley. 

A black board of preposterous dimensions,— 
with staring white letters, seen all across the 
common,—now mounts guard in the neglected 
forecourt of these deserted dwellings. We 
need not approach to read the familiar legend, 
— ‘This desirable Freehold Property, — 
Sold, — Building Plots,’ — we know the 
formula. 

The house disposed of, down it comes: the 
towering elms, and the spreading cedar, which 
took a century to grow to its present beauty, 
are all cut down: the rooks, which lulled the 
whole neighbourhood by their dreamy chatter, 
bringing back the charm of our early years 
spent in far-off hamlets, are dispersed. Roads 
are driven longitudinally through the heart of 
the property, the strips of land on each side 
are cut into narrow sections, just deep enough 
for a house and a sort of open back court, called 
a “garden,” and lo! the typical nineteenth- 
century suburban villa springs up as if by 
magic. The lots facing the common are a little 
wider and a little deeper than the rest, and the 
houses built thereon are expressed to be of 
“superior elevation”; that is, their fronts will 
be crowned by a cement balustrade, and 
garnished with terra-cotta pots, which will some 
day fall down and add to the emoluments of 
the coroner. 

The modern buildings have not a trace of the 
reserve and quiet aristocratic bearing of the old. 

First, the bricks and pointing are as fresh as 
paint and putty can make them. The doors 
are grained walnut, or painted the fashionable 
sickly green, and are ornamented by what 
appear to be large golden bars to serve as 
handles. The letter-box has a gold flap and 
margin. The mouldings round the lower 
panels of the door are of gold. The upper 
panels and fanlight are filled in with leaded 
glazing, and the outside of the lead is gilded. 
The lower portions of the front windows have 
similar blinds, similarly gilded, and to complete 
the imposing scene, the massive knocker is of 
fine gold. All gold,—and all on the outside,— 
that is to say, on that portion of the outside 
which is seen of men. The old house had four 
“fronts,” but no back. We will not enter upon 
a description of the backs of the new houses,— 
their nakedness and their shame! 

Of the interior, it is enough to say that it is 
meagre and starved to a degree to pay for the 
“superior” elevations, or vulgar with a sickly, 
sticky, indescribable vulgarity. 
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And this is no fancy sketch. The writer has 
the “fortune,’—good or ill, as the reader’s 
taste may determine,—to live in a district 
where the whole process can be seen. The 
forlorn old houses calmly awaiting their in- 
evitable doom, in process of destruction, and in 
ruins; and their smug, unabashed successors in 
every stage of development (and one might 
almost say of decay), and too literally,— 

** Dancing o’er the grave of Time.”’ 

A great deal of abuse has been levelled at the 
Philistinism of the works of our great-grand- 
fathers. The scribe would like to know whether 
a contributor to this journal (esto perpetua) will, 
in the year of grace, 1983, be moved to record 
his regrets at the destruction of our speculating 
builders’ various “‘ parks”’ (!) as sincerely as we 
now regret the destruction of these modest, 
convenient, comfortable, solid, and (for the 
word shall be written), in many ways, artistic 
houses of a hundred years ago. 








LOOKING BACK. 


“‘ The search after the great is the dream of Satna 
MERSON,. 

THOSE amongst us who, having passed the 
meridian of life, still hope there may be in store 
for us some years of useful labour,—looking 
back upon the accomplished portion of our 
journey, and forward into the possibilities of 
the unrevealed future,—cannot conceal, at least 
from ourselves, a certain sense of melancholy 
which gathers round both the retrospect and 
the prospect. 

We remember the flush of hope with which 
we set out upon our life’s endeavour,—the 
clear ideal,—the steady faith,—the conscious 
strength,—the determination to do battle to the 
death with untruth in all its shapes,—the 
splendid assurance that with the revival of our 
“national” art the shadows of the past would 
flee away, and the imbecilities, the unveracities, 
and the thousand abominations of the preceding 
century would be for ever “in the deep bosom 
of the ocean buried.” 

Where is the vision now? It is, indeed, some- 
thing to have shared the transport of so in- 
spiriting a dream ; but now we look around only 
to note the wreck of our desires. We had then 
a creed. What has become of it? And what 
is to take its place, to stimulate and to sustain ? 
The old order has passed away. The prophets 
are dead or discredited. Stuart and Revett, 
Taylor and Cressy, Puginism, Ruskinism,—all 
have had their day, and are gone, and there 
is none to reign in their stead. 

It is, perhaps, only natural that one who has 
outlived the enthusiam of youth should think 
and write thus. Our illusions fall away from us 
one by one, and year by year the text of “ the 
weary king Ecclesiastes’ comes home to us with 
ever-accumulating force. 

Apathy is the accompaniment of age. The 
older representative body has succumbed to the 
inevitable. The gods of the profession “ sit 
apart in careless ease”’ drinking the nectar of 
worldly success, wholly given over to the business 
side of their vocation. But if in their case this is 
no more than natural, it is not natural that our 
young men should be equally apathetic,—without 
their dream—their ideal; and it is the absence 
of any such motif which at the present moment 
startles and perplexes us. What do they in this 
year of grace set before themselves as the goal 
of their artistic endeavour? We go to their 
meetings and listen to their speeches. They 
have a distinctively practical turn, and so far 
this is well. But remembering the “fine frenzy” 
of our young days, we are shocked at the cynicism 
which differentiates their treatment of all ques- 
tions of art. To an outsider they would appear 
to be without any guiding principle. They have 
neither likes nor dislikes, neither sympathies 
nor antipathies. They look upon every phase 
of art with the same chilling unconcern, and 
have not even the negative virtue of being good 
haters. 

At no previous time during perhaps the 
present century could this have been said. The 
varying fashions which have run their course 
were devoutly believed in for the time, and were 
pursued with ingenuous ardour. But the leaders 
of the latest fashion are at no pains to disguise 
their contempt for it. They speak slightingly 
of it as an unsatisfying réchauffé of what was at 
the best but very poor fare. 

It is disappointing to find that after all the 
efforts which have been successively made t2 


get at the spirit of each of the ancient methods | 





in turn our accumulated experience should land 
us almost where we began; for standing, so to 
speak, upon the shoulders of the architects of 
all time, we are but little able to turn their 
teaching and example to account. 

From the Greek we learned the beauty which 
lives in carefully-studied line and proportion, 
and the value of a self-imposed restraint. Can 
it be said that our works show that we have 
laid the lesson to heart? From the Roman we 
learned to appreciate the power which dwells 
in noble masses. Yet our works are marked, for 
the most part, by an impertinent frivolity. 
From the Teuton and the Celt we learned the 
possibility of fusing these qualities into an 
artistic whole; from modern Italy the charm 
which follows the union of the highest technical 
skill with graceful and varied detail; and from 
the English architects of the sixteenth century 
the compatibility of a gracious picturesqueness 
with the homeliness prized by all our race. It 
is true that in our ecclesiastical, civil, and 
domestic work we have achieved some success, 
and the names of Harvey Lonsdale Elmes, of 
Barry and Pennethorne, Scott and Street, have 
won for themselves a permanent place in the 
history of art. But these were each and all, in 
their several ways, enthusiasts, and it is the 
lack of any enthusiasm now which forbids us to 
expect works of equal ability to theirs. It is 
for the younger men now to initiate an eclectic 
style which shall combine all the lessons of 
antiquity. The intellectual beauty of the Greek, 
—the daring of the Roman,—the technical 
excellence of the Renaissance,—and the mascu- 
line grace and integrity of the Goth,—and to 
bring to the service of these all those mechanical 
and scientific aids which the present century has 
laid at our feet. 

This end cannot, however, be accomplished 
without the vis viva of enthusiasm. There must 
be a creed,—the strength which comes from 
union,—and, above all, a leader; and, judging 
from analogy and experience, his influence must 
be exercised mainly by means of the most 
powerful of modern implements,—the pen. 

We have still to look for the approach of the 
strong man,—who shall make these dry bones 
live again,—who shall organise and combine the 
now disunited elements, and arouse to a noble 
energy in a common cause the spirits which are 
now lapped in an unprofitable lethargy. 








THE AMSTERDAM EXHIBITION. 


THoueH the Holland of to-day is very dif- 
ferent from what it was twenty years ago, it 
still retains much of its idyllic simplicity, and 
the express from Paris seems in a short time to 
whirl one into quite another world; past 
verdant plains, mills, canals, boats; over the 
most marvellously audacious bridge in Europe, 
thrown across the Biesbosch, a little interior 
sea, in which were engulfed, in 1472, seventy- 
two villages ; then on to Rotterdam ; and, finally, 
Amsterdam. 

We avail ourselves of some Paris contem- 
poraries to give additional particulars of the 
Exhibition now open here. 

Amsterdam has become much enlarged during 
the last twenty years, and the population 
increased 50,000. Squares have been built, 
canals filled in to make roads for trams, of 
which mode of conveyance’'the inhabitants are 
passionately fond, and frequently take rides in 
the cars with no other motive than for the 
pleasure of doing so. The shares have conse- 
quently attained an enormous value. 

The Exhibition is in the new town (behind the 
magnificent museum now being built, and with 
the object of lodging more worthily the works 
of the great Dutch painters). It is built in 
wood and iron, on piles,—as, indeed, the city 
itself is. Two métres below the sandy soil 
there is water. The canals pass underneath 
the edifice, which rests on 360,000 stakes 
planted in the water. The idea of the Exhibition 
came from France, and the building is erected by 
a Belgian contractor, on the plans of a French 
architect, M. Fouquian, who brought his work- 
men with him from Paris, and the facade, in 
numbered cases in 210 cars, ready to put up, 
was taken out by them, piece by piece, and 
with the help of the French Marines on special 
service for the exhibits of the Marine Francaise, 
adjusted to the wooden framework. 

The front of the Exhibition is symbolical of 
the trade of Holland with the Indies, and 
resembles the palace of a rajah. The two towers 
which flank it appear to be built on the backs of 





gigantic elephants (the latter in plaster, ang 
came from Paris). These two towers and all the 
facade are painted “marble” on canyag 
Serpents twine round the cupolas, from the 
top of which, on the roofing, kneeling Indians 
seem contemplating the city. A “ velarium,” 
in imitation of Indian stuffs, unites the two 
towers, and thus conceals the modern construc. 
tion of the Exhibition. It was curious to gee 
the thousands of métres of white “ marble,” 
elephants’ trunks, serpents’ heads, Indian faceg, 
&c., being brought out of their cases, and laid 
on the beams as easily as a decorator does up 
a ball-room. 

Notwithstanding that the Exhibition ig far 
from being completed, the king and queen 
arrived in Amsterdam, which is full to over. 
flowing, to open it on the Ist of May. The 
laws of the constitution oblige the king to 
reside five days in every year in the capital, 
though he is said to infinitely prefer the simpler 
life he leads in his residence at the Hague, 
Facing the Exhibition, but with back towards 
the new museum, two great estrades had been 
erected, the one on the right hand forroyalty, the 
one onthe left forthe musicians and singers. The 
king and queen took their places on the throne, 
covered by an immense canopy. The king wore 
a military uniform and the order of the lion. The 
day was extremely fine, and lighted up the bril- 
liant group of ministers, ambassadors, ofiicials, 
&c., who surrounded the king and queen. The 
costumes of the English sheriff and alderman 
attracted especial attention, as also those of 
the Chinese Embassy; and the professors of the 
University, who, with their square velvet caps, 
looked an animated picture by Van der Elst. 

As soon as the king was seated, a cantata 
was sung by a choir of a thousand voices. 
After the cantata Mr. Cordés, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Amsterdam, and 
president of the Executive Committee of the 
Exhibition, gave an historical sketch of the 
vast enterprise, the success of which promises 
to be great. The king declared the Exhibition 
open, and the official inspection commenced. 

The king, the queen, their suite, the ambas- 
sadors and consuls, escorted by the members 
of the executive committee, walked about over 
““yoads’’ of wooden planks or carpets. Every- 
where in the gardens detachments of infantry 
and marines; on all sides one heard the 
national anthem; and all went “merry as 4 
marriage-bell.”’ | 

The Exhibition is not nearly complete; but 
Mr. Tasson, delegate of the executive ccinmittee, 
has worked like a Titan to bring this project 
through all obstacles ; and so has Mr. Edouard 
Agostini, the Commissary-General. Itis probable 
that soon the Amsterdam Exhibition will be one 
of the most interesting and curious of the kind. 

We will take a hasty glance at its present 
condition, and commence by the gardens, pass- 
ing rapidly before the replica of the monument 
in Sumatra commemorative of the war of the 
Atjela, rushing rapidly through a conservatory 
full of lovely tropical plants, and stopping for a 
few moments before the Japanese “ gamelan, 
a sort of open-air theatre where Japanese 
musicians and Japanese dancers are giving 4 
real Japanese entertainment. Opposite the 
gamelan is the rice-house, where you can eat rice 
d la mode de Japan whilst looking at the dancers. 
An important pavilion is that at the entrance 
to which they have placed the statue of Jan 
Pieterszoon Koerr, the first governor of Dutch 
India, which contains a very interesting colonial 
exhibit. The arms, the furniture, the house¢- 
hold,—objects necessary and of luxury in use by 
the natives of the splendid Dutch colonies. 
Mosques, marionettes, tiger and panther skins, 
musical and fishing instruments, a tobacco plan- 
tation, and a floating house such as the Indians 
of Palembang (islands of Sumatra) construct on 
bamboo rafts, &c. , 

Leaving the colonial pavilion, you mare 22 
traverse a regular little Japanese village, wit 
bamboo houses covered with dried grants 
bamboo bridges, and the inhabitants disperse 
about. Thence one passes into the interior of the 
Exhibition by the grand entrance. Rage 
posing facade, in the Indian style, quite w Jet 
copings of pagodas, and an immense scar 
scarf with cashmere fringes, which seems flung 
from one tower to the other, give it a great air 

f originality. i 
‘ In the iditedtot itself the Exhibition is very 
like all others one has seen. A vast nave ” oe 
centre, into which on the right and left gal pi 
open. France will be well and worthily wr - 
sented. All the great manufacturers are ex 
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biting, and “ Alsace ” has also her little corner 
‘1 the French section. There is also in the 


interior of the building the exhibit of British 
India with the reproduction of a bazaar at 
Bombay. Austria, China, and Japan have also 
sections here. 

The arrival of the Chinese Embassy at 
Amsterdam created quite a sensation for 
several days: the dignitaries forming the 
suite could not put foot in the_ streets 
without being followed by a crowd of ex- 
tremely naughty little Dutch boys, who hung 
with great irreverence on to the long pig: 
tails which are the Chinaman’s pride and 
glory. There had positively to be a proclama- 
tion from the Burgomaster of Amsterdam 
reminding them of the respect due to strangers 
ere this ill-timed pleasantry ceased. Back then 
again to the garden, to a rotunda, in which is 
exhibited a village of Dutch Kast India, with 
itg dark-complexioned inhabitants; then on to 
the gallery of fine arts; then the Algerine 
Pavilion, whose contents were brought from 
Algiers, on the State vessel La Caravane ; then, 
if you enter a “Dutch bakehouse,” you will 
find a specimen of every kind of bread made 
since 200 years up to the present day,—‘‘ A 
Museum of Crusts,”’ in fact. The Tunisian 
Pavilion floats the French flag. Then the 
pavilion of the diamond merchants, which 
will be one of the great curiosities of the Exhi- 
bition. There is 160,0007. worthof diamonds, cut 
and uncut, exposed in a very curious way in 
fifty-two glass cases. A most ingenious piece 
of mechanism guarantees these stones against 
every attempt of plunder. The case in which 
the diamonds are placed is on a spring, and 
covered by a very thick glass. To break in the 
glass there must be greater strength than that 
which the spring can bear. Were thieves to 
try and break the glass, immediately the spring 
would yield, turn upside down, and the diamonds 
be driven into a strong box, which would then 
close on the treasures. Of course, the amusing 
part is not forgotten, there are to be café con- 
certs, open-air theatres, cafés, &c. 

After the ceremony of the day there was a 
night féte. Mr. Humbert, the intelligent 
manager to whom Brussels owed the first 
production of ‘‘La Fille de Madame Angot,”’ 
has erected, with the aid of financial co-opera- 
tion, an “ Eden,’’ which has been christened 
Park-Schouwberg,—Park Theatre. It will not 
be entirely finished before a month, but as it is 
the largest and handsomest in Amsterdam, the 
Municipal Council wished to use it for the ball 
offered to their majesties and the chief people 
of the city. This “Eden” is in the Indian 
style, and with exceedingly fine and delicate 
moog, As it is (and covering a superficies of 

; métres), it has only cost, everythin 
included, ey francs ; ictibe, IE 
concerts, and parts of operas will be given there. 
Mr. Humbert is negotiating with Lassalle, Verg- 
net, Mdlle. Krauss, and Mdlle. Richard to give 
twelve representations in J uly. 

At the same moment a féte was given in the 
ee itself,—concert, ball, and supper,—by 

ganisers of the Exhibition to the workmen of 
every nation who had worked and were working 
in this vast international bazaar. The fétes 
continue. The Commissary General, Mr. Agos- 
uni, is going to give a ball to the foreign Com- 
missaries and personages of note in Amsterdam. 

Left to herself, Holland would hardly have 
accomplished her task. She is commercial 
rather than industrial, and her sources of wealth 
are drawn from her commerce with India, her 
marine transport, her cattle breeding; the 
country itself furnishes brick; the wood comes 
ne rafts from the Black Forest by the 

ine, or by sea from Scandinavia. Thus, not 
rrganised for large industry, the country must 
; ve recourse to foreign lands for important 
onstructions, to Germany for railways, &c. 
bier Dutch are a most generous people when 
ae oe work ison hand. The king’s late 
florins ide te Henry, gave three millions of 
a thes of a 18 private purse to help establish 

noland a ae taking a short route between 
came to thank ~ land, and when the delegates 
you owe voy im, he simply said, “‘ Gentlemen, 
€ no thanks. A rich man who will 


not sacrifice his superflui ‘ 
j t t 
18 not worthy to live.” uity to the public good 














Apnstitate of Painters in Water Colours. 
erinhe unt of the members on Monday 
resid a ir. James D. Linton was elected Vice- 

ent, in the place of the late Mr. W. L. Leitch. 





MUSEUMS.* 


DvuRInG many years’ attendance at these 
meetings, I do not remember listening to a dis- 
cussion upon the subject of museums, apart 
from sundry references from time to time to the 
well-known depository of architectural relics in 
Westminster. Having had opportunities during 
the last few years of watching the internal 
workings of one of the most recent large build- 
ings of this description, I have thought a few 
remarks upon this rather interesting class of 
buildings might not be out of place in this 
room. 

The primary considerations to be borne in 
mind in designing a museum, whether large or 
small, are :— 

1. The classification of the objects to be 
exhibited. 

2. The conditions necessary to ensure that 
the various sections may be well defined, and the 
individual items may be exhibited under the 
most advantageous conditions as regards con- 
venience of access, light, and security. 

3. The maintenance of an equable tempera- 
ture within the building, with good ventilation 
and the exclusion of dust. 

In museums of any pretensions to complete- 
ness there should be, in addition to provision for 
the proper exhibition of objects,— 

1. Rooms specially set apart for the examina- 
tion and study of special objects. 

2. Storage accommodation for duplicate 
specimens, casts, or objects awaiting examina- 
tion prior to exhibition. 

3. Preparation rooms for the necessary work 
incidental to preparing specimens for exhibition. 

4, Lecture-rooms (large and small) for general 
and sectional lectures to students. 

5. Accommodation for a controlling or execu- 
tive department. 

When the space required under these various 
heads has been as satisfactorily disposed of as 
the size and financial limit usually imposed 
would allow, there remain to consider the 
problems of lighting, warming, and ventilating 
the numerous divisions of internal space appro- 
priated to so many varied purposes, and the 
arrangement and construction of the fittings 
for preserving and protecting the objects 
exhibited. 

The classification of the objects to be exhibited, 
and the space they will require for exhibition, 
must obviously vary, and be dependent upon 
their nature, number, and size. Full particulars 
will not only be required of the actual space to 
be occupied by certain classes of objects, but 
the principle upon which their final arrange- 
ment will be based should be made known to 
the architect. 

The system of subdivision by which, in large 
museums, certain galleries or rooms are kept 
solely for certain kinds of exhibits, although 
very desirable, is not always practicable in 
smaller buildings. On this ground it has been 
urged by competent authorities that in the 
smaller museums,— which will undoubtedly 
become more numerous in large towns and 
districts than at present,—the typical arrange- 
ment of certain classes of objects should be 
adopted, and all superfluous specimens not 
specially representative of particular types 
should be carefully excluded with the view of 
placing clearly before an ordinary observer or 
student the materials for obtaining a good 
general grasp of the various branches of science 
and art, without trespassing upon the space 
which should be devoted to the local objects of 
interest which, in the smaller local museums, 
would always occupy a prominent place. These 
will also require, and should receive, attention, 
so far as circumstances will admit, to ensure 
their due separation and classification in separate 
rooms or galleries. While the larger national 
museums should be designed to illustrate, as 
fully as possible in detail, the vast stores of 
knowledge accumulated from time to time in all 
departments of science, art, and history, the 
smaller museums should be treated as epitomes 
of information on general subjects, wherein the 
local features of historical, physical, or archzo- 
logical interest should receive more attention in 
detail. These general principles will naturally 
affect the design of individual museums, and 
render varied treatment essential. I propose to 
consider first, now, the arrangements essential 
to the larger national museums in order to 
emphasise the conditions which are necessary 
to ensure success in all. In order to illustrate 





* A paper read at the Architectural Association meeting 
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the various points more fully, I have placed 
upon the screen a few drawings, for which I am 
indebted to the courtesy of Mr. John Taylor, 
F.R.I.B.A., Surveyor to H.M. Office of Works 
and Public Buildings, in whose charge the 
buildings referred to are placed. 

The British Museum is divided into eight 
departments, viz. :—Printed Books, Manuscripts, 
Antiquities, Prints and Drawings, Zoology, 
Geology or Paleontology, Mineralogy, and 
Botany. Each department is under the charge 
of a keeper and staff of assistants and atten- 
dants, for whose use studies and workrooms are 
appropriated. The four last-named depart- 
ments are under the charge of a superintendent 
of natural history. Considerable‘additions have 
recently been made and are now in progress by 
the erection of additional accommodation for 
the first four departments upon the site. at 
Bloomsbury, and the entire collections belong- 
ing to the four last are being gradually removed 
to South Kensington, to the large building 
designed for their reception by Mr. Alfred 
Waterhouse, A.R.A.; and as the plan of that 
building has been designed to meet the require- 
ments of the best authorities, a glance at the 
internal arrangements and disposition of the 
departments may not be uninteresting.* 

As regards space, the zoology department is 
the most important of the four branches of 
science housed at the Natural History Museum. 
It will occupy more than half the area of the 
building. The collection will be arranged in 
thirteen distinct galleries, viz. :—1. Osteological, 
second floor; 2. Mammalia, first-floor ; 2A. Mam- 
malia, saloon; 3. Birds, ground-floor; 3A. Birds, 
saloon; 4. British natural history saloon, 
ground-floor; 5. Corals, ground-floor; 6. Shells, 
ground-floor; 7. Reptiles, ground-floor; 8. 
Fishes, ground-floor ; 9. Starfishes, ground-floor ; 
10. Insects, ground-floor; 11. Cetacea, base- 
ment. Next in size is the geological collection, 
arranged in eight galleries, all on the ground- 
floor, viz. :—1. Fossil mammalia ; 2. Fossil mam- 
malia ; 3. Fossil reptilia; 4. Fossil fishes ; 
5. Fossil mollusca; 6. Fossil sponges, corals, 
and plants. Two other galleries will probably 
soon be. opened for,—7. Geographical and 
typical collections; 8. A special stratigraphical 
series. The collections of minerals are exhibited 
on the first floor, in two galleries : 1. Containing 
the general collection exhibited in table-cases 
and some “rocks” in the wall-cases; 2. Meteo- 
rites, crystals, and rocks. 

The botanical department is located on the 
second floor. The collections are divided into 
two parts, one portion arranged to illustrate 
the various groups of the vegetable kingdom, 
and the broad facts on which the natural system 
of the classification of plants is based; the 
other portion is intended for the use of students, 
and consists of the great Herbarium, stored in 
cabinets specially designed for facilitating 
reference. 

Some idea of the floor-space occupied by these 
collections may be obtained from the dimensions 
of the principal galleries, which are as follow :— 
Six front exhibition galleries are 278 ft. 6 in. 
long, by 50 ft. wide; six northern exhibition 
galleries, 137 ft. by 40 ft.; six northern reserve 
galleries, 137 ft. by 20ft. The Reptilian gallery 
(geology) is 230 ft. long by 21 ft. wide ; the Coral 
gallery (zoology) is 200 ft. by 17 ft. 

On the first floor accommodation for the re- 
presentative of the principal librarian and his 
staff is provided contiguous to the board-room 
for trustees’ meetings, and to the lecture-room. 
This accommodation consists of board-room, 
about 38 ft. by 17 ft., and secretary’s room, 
about 17 ft. by 16 ft., with two clerks’ rooms, 
lavatories, &c., and store-rooms over; the 
lecture-room is about 57 ft. by 17 ft. The 
keepers and their chief assistants have studies 
next to the principal galleries of each depart- 
ment, while the two larger departments of 
zoology and geology have also private studies 
and workrooms in the small reserve galleries 
which lie between the large northern galleries 
on the ground-floor. The large rooms in the 
basement facing south form a series of well- 
lighted studies, store-rooms, and work-rooms for 
the staff attached to the several departments. 
On the north and east sides are the workshops, 
mess-rooms, chemical laboratory, &c., while a 
large area at the west end is appropriated to 
the display of skeletons of huge whales slung 
from the ceiling. The central portion, under 
the museum and central hall, forms a vast dry 
storehouse for future acquisitions. 





* We will give plans of this Museum, as fitted up, in our 
next, 
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The collections of objects preserved in spirit, 
which have hitherto been located in extremely 
limited quarters at the British Museum, are 
now being transferred to a separate building 
specially designed to reduce to a minimum the 
risk from (fire; a laboratory and studies are 
attached to the spirit building for the use of 
the staff and for students. The spirit building 
and studies measure about 154 ft. 6in. by 51 ft., 
and are placed 60 ft. north of the main building. 
The museum building is set back about 100 ft. 
from the Cromwell-road. The length of the 
south front is 675 ft., and the towers are 192 ft. 


This central hall is 170 ft. long by 97 ft. wide 
and 72 ft. high; the staircase is 20 ft. wide. 

The whole of this large building is extremely 
simple in plan and admirably arranged. There 
are a few points about it as at present appro- 
priated, which strike one as having been over- 
looked, e.g., the lecture-room, a long, narrow 
room is ill-adapted for its purpose, originally 
designed, I believe, for a refreshment-room ; 
the executive officers are as faras possible from, 
and not as near as possible to, the principal en- 
trance, with the exception of the superintendent ; 
and the accommodation provided for refreshing 
the body in this great temple of knowledge is 
of the most imperfect character; there are two 
buffets, but to get at them from the entrance 
one must walk twice the length of the central 
hall, and mount some 40 ft. to the second-floor 
landing. A noteworthy feature is this central 
hall, which, with the dozen recessed bays on 
either side is intended to form an Index 
Museum or popular typical collection of Natural 
History subjects. The object of such a collec- 
tion has been thus described by the superin- 
tendent (Prof. Owen) :— 

**One of the raost popular and instructive features 
in a public collection of Natural History would be 
an apartment devoted to the specimens selected 
to show type characters of the principal groups of 
organised and crystallised forms. This would con- 
stitute an epitome of Natural History, and should 
convey to the eye in tho easiest way an elementary 
knowledge of the sciences.” 


This portion of the museum is not yet fitted 
up, but the necessary fittings for carrying out 
this idea are in progress, and in a few months 
this large and important building will be com- 
pletely fitted, and we shall be in a position to 
judge of its value as a vast national storehouse 
of natural objects, and as a means of popular 
education in some of the most interesting 
branches of knowledge. 

The general arrangement of this museum has 
been described by the Superintendent as 
follows :— 


“*T may finally réfer, in the terms of our modern 
phylogenists, to the traceable evidences of ‘an- 
cestral structures.’ In the architectural details of 
the new Natural History Museum you will find but 
one character of the primitive and now extinct 
museum retained, viz., the central hall. In Mon- 
oe House there were no galleries, but side- 
lighted saloons or rooms of varying dimensions and 
on different stories. In its successor, the museum 
developed on its site at a later period, we find gal- 
leries added ; that, for example, which was appro- 
priated to the birds and shells being 300 ft. in 
length. This architectural organisation still exists 
at Bloomsbury. The museum, which may be said 
to have budded off, has risen to a still higher grade 
of structure after settling down at South Kensington. 
In its anatomy we find, it is true, the central hall, 
and long side-lighted galleries ; but in addition to 
these inherited structures we discern a series of 
one-storied galleries, manifesting a developmental 
advance in the better admission of light, and a con- 
sequent adaptation of the walls as well as the floor 
to the needs of the exhibition.” 


Not far from this splendid building is a 
popular and interesting miscellaneous collec- 
tion of objects, which have been accumulating 
from time to time since 1855. The building in 
which they are housed was originally a tempo- 
rary structure, known to the irreverent lover of 
alliteration ag the ‘Brompton Boilers.’ Per- 
manent buildings have been gradually erected 
and are now in progress, but in them we miss 
the full development of the principle of classi- 
fication, and galleries devoted to special sub- 
jects, found in the design for the Natural 
History Museum. In place thereof there are, 
as you know, three very large and lofty courts. 
One,—the architectural court,—is divided into 
two equal parts by a two-storied arcade; the 
other two have aisles or cloisters on all four 
sides, the south court having also a central 
arcade of two stories. On the first floor, over 
these aisles or cloisters, are ranges of galleries 
chiefly used for the exhibition of paintings. 


Adjoining the cloisters, on the ground-floor, 
are offices for the staff, an art library and read- 
ing-room. On the north-west sides of the quad- 
rangle, of which the large courts form the east 
side, are the schools and official residences, 
portions of the ground-floor being available for 
exhibition purposes, and lighted by windows 
looking into the quadrangle; on the south side 
are new buildings, intended for the library, &c. 
Across the centre of the quadrangle runs a 
corridor, off which are spacious refreshment 
and retiring rooms, elaborately decorated and 
fitted up, in striking contrast to the much 
inferior accommodation provided in the Natural 
History Museum, and already referred to. Over 
this corridor and refreshment department is a 
long gallery and lecture theatre, this last again 
being far superior to the one spoken of over the 
way. This ever-extending national collection 
has, in addition to the buildings already named, 
taken possession of some of the permanent 
exhibition galleries erected round the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s gardens, and will pro- 
bably also in time be increased by a handsome 
pile of buildings to be erected upon the vacant 
site at the corner of Exhibition and Cromwell 
roads. If this be ever realised, it is to be hoped 
the system of large courts and semi-dark aisles 
may not be strictly followed, but that some 
attempt will be made to facilitate the arrange- 
ment of kindred objects in single galleries, in 
such position that they may be seen to the best 
advantage. At present the buildings at South 
Kensington Museum teach many _ valuable 
lessons to the student of what to do and what 
to avoid doing. The large courts being top- 
lighted only at a great height, the arcades are 
necessarily imperfectly lighted ; the least satis- 
factory room for exhibition purposes in the 
Natural History Museum, although in appear- 
ance an architectural gem, is the saloon for 
British Natural History, on the ground-floor, 
and this is arranged with arcades and a central 
top-light similar to the large courts to which 
I am referring. Three of the arcades have 
side-lights, but owing to structural obstacles 
this form of lighting is only effective on one 
side. This weak point has been rendered much 
more apparent in the British saloon by the 
arrangement of the fittings and the desire to 
exhibit more objects than the room was designed 
to hold; but still it is evident from these two 
examples that aisles arranged as at South Ken- 
sington Museum are points to be avoided if 
possible. 

Top and side lighting have just been inci- 
dentally referred to and it might be convenient, 
at this point to consider the very important 
subject of lighting generally. The vexed ques- 
tion of top versus side lighting is really solved 
by other than abstract considerations of the 
relative fitness of the two systems. So far as 
I know there is no museum in existence in which 
either system is usedexclusively. Convenience 
er economy decides in favour of both, and 
under the most favourable conditions experience 
shows that the happy medium between the two 
gives the most desirable result. <A visit to the 
National Gallery, British Museum, or any 
similar building with large lighted areas, will 
clearly show that complete success is not 
attained by flat top lights. On the other hand, 
side lighting has its disadvantages, even when 
a gallery is lighted on both sides as the National 
History Museum. Where side - lighting is 
adopted the light should be admitted as 
near the ceiling as possible. A comparison 
of the three modes of admitting light may be 
made at either of the museums to which I have 
referred. Sofar as I have been able to compare 
them the northern galleries at the Natural 
History Museum would appear to be the most 
successfully lighted galleries in any of the three 
museums. In these the light is admitted 
through a continuous line of slightly raking 
sashes just above plate level: practically they 
are side lights placed high up on both sides of 
the galleries. Cheerfulness and ventilation are 
aided by a range of lights in each gable end. 
It is difficult to ensure that every portion of a 
large building shall be well lighted, but it is 
well to bear in mind that unless objects can 
be seen the space they occupy will be much less 
valuable than it would be if they could be shown 
toadvantage. On the other hand, it is undesir- 
able to overlight a gallery, to expose unneces- 
sarily the inner air to the chilling influences 
of skylights, or to increase the reflection from 
light objects to such an extent as to interfere 
with the comfort of the visitors or students. 





/To give additional emphasis to this lighting 





LN 
question for small museums I am constraineg 
to quote the published opinion of a SCientist 
upon museum building generally :— 


“In the construction of our local museums the 
scientific man has unfortunately seldom, if ever 
been constructed as to the practical wants of the 
curator or lecturer; but the entire design has beep 
left to the architect who, as a rule, is perfect] 
inconversant with scientific requirements, and thinks 
it beneath his dignity to confess as much and geek 
the advice of those who could aid him; while 
guided by the instincts of human nature, he throws 
all his thought into ‘general effect,’ especially over 
the exterior, which will be a standing advertisement 
of his architectural ability to those who are town. 
councillors, not naturalists.” 


After criticising in detail two well-known 
provincial museums, he concludes thus :— 


‘‘In building any local museum, the first effort 
ought to be to produce a shell, fitted with the most 
convenient arrangements human ingenuity cap 
devise for the wants of curator, teacher, and student; 
and when that has been accomplished, then devote 
any surplus funds to the external ornamentation of 
that shell in any manner good taste may direct, as 
long as the design will not. interfere with the 
effective lighting of the several departments,—at 
least, this is the naturalist’s, if not the architect’s, 
view of the question.” 


The South Kensington Museum and the 
Reading Room at the British Museum have now 
been lighted for some time by the electric light 
with an amount of success which will probably 
cause it to be used in future for similar large 
areas. At the Natural History Museum branch 
gas has been introduced into the basement and 
central hall, but at present the galleries, studies, 
&c., are closed at dusk. 

Fittings.—The form, position, and size of the 
cases and fittings to contain or protect the 
specimens should be well considered and 
arranged in such a way as to favour and facili- 
tate the classified arrangement of the exhibits. 
The nature of the specimens will determine the 
kind of case or fitting, and the position, size, and 
number of fittings should determine the extent 
and plan of the galleries. The fittings appro- 
priate for museums may be seen in great variety 
at the British Museum, where experiments to 
obtain security and to preserve specimens from 
dust have been tried, regardless of expense. At 
the South Kensington Museum, where more 
economy has been practised, with rather gloomy 
results in some of the earlier stands, the recent 
fittings are more successful in producing a 
pleasing exterior. The fittings at the Natural 
History Museum have been designed by Mr. 
Waterhouse, and are placed in positions speci- 
ally arranged to receive them. Some have been 
executed in metal, but most of them are m 
mahogany; the doors are _ ebonised and 
strengthened by metal plates. Some of the 
galleries are fitted with table-cases brought 
from the British Museum. The wall-cases i 
the northern galleries are arranged in bays 
about 17 ft. long, while at the British Museum 
they are continuous; the former are found in 
practice to be less convenient for classifying the 
specimens. The side-lighted galleries have 
pier-cases at right angles to the windows on 
each side of a central gangway, about 16 ft. 
long by 10 ft., and 12 ft. high, and of various 
depths. The coral gallery is fitted with cases 
glazed on both sides with glass shelves for the 
specimens. At South Kensington Museum 
cases vary considerably in size, shape, ho 
appearance, and are made portable. The Britis 
Museum is fitted chiefly with continuous wa™ 
cases of mahogany or metal, and the floor space 
occupied by table-cases and stands of a uniform 
type. 

" aster Citi teetide for museums should be 
selected for their durability, appropriateness, 
and cleanliness. As it is always inconvenient 
to disturb a carefully-arranged gallery for clean: 
ing purposes to say nothing of the ro a 
damaging the specimens, the internal sur 0" 
should, as far as possible, be of a non-absorben 
permanent character, which would not ps 
frequent renewal or cleaning. The reg 
effect produced by London atmosphere upon 
exterior and interior of the British Museum 
buildings would seem to suggest the dosirabilly 
of avoiding plaster and stone in favour of re 
cheerful materials. Experiments of te 
different character have been tried at en : 
Kensington in the other two museums ’ tie 
consideration. The iron construction of 
courts with the mosaics in the bays at Sou 
Kensington Museum are certainly more ey 

if not so dignified a3 the solid masses © ne 
material at the older institution. So also* 
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terra-cotta interior and exterior of the National 
History Museum presents a very pleasing and 
‘nteresting (possibly on account of its novelty) 
gurface to view, and one admirably adapted for 
external use at any rate, especially when designed 
with 80 much common sense and intimate 
acquaintance with the material as is displayed 
‘1 the details of the whole of this work. The 
oak floors of the older museum have been 
adopted generally in the new offshoot in the 
Cromwell-road, and are far better than the too 
smooth tile pavements over which one has to 
slip painfully at South Kensington Museum. 
These pavements are as inappropriate for their 
purpose as the highly-polished stands upon 
which the stuffed monkeys and other lively 
creatures are placed by the score in the British 
Museum cases. The central hall and corridors 
of the Natural History Museum are floored with 
Messrs. Burke’s mosaic pavement, and the 
entire area of the basement floor is covered with 
Seyssel asphalte. All the floors are of fire- 
proof construction, and the roofs of iron covered 
with slate. The idea of using terra-cotta for 
this building was originated by Captain Fowke, 
and the result is thus enthusiastically referred 
to by Professor Owen, at the meeting of the 
British Association at York in August, 1881 :— 


“In the construction of a building for the recep- 
tion and preservation of perishable objects, the 
material should be of a nature that will least lend 
itself to the absorbtion and retention of moisture. 
This material is that artificial stone called terra 
cotta. The compactness of texture which fulfils the 
purpose in relation to dryness is also especially 
favourable for a public edifice in a metropolitan 
locality. The microscopic receptacles of the soot- 
particles on the polished surface of the terra-cotta 
slabs are reduced to a minimum; the influence of 
every shower in displacing those particles is 
maximised. J am sanguine in the expectation that 
the test of exposure to the London atmosphere 
during a period equal to that which has elapsed 
since the completion of Barry’s richly-ornamented 
palace at Westminster, now so sadly blackened by 
soot, will speak loudly in favour of Mr. Waterhouse’s 
adoption of the material for the construction of the 
National Museum of Natural History.” 


Warming.—Museums probably more than any 
other kind of buildings require the interior 
atmosphere to be maintained at an even regular 
temperature, and quite independently of the 
variation which may take place outside. This 
is not only essential for the comfort and health 
of the staff, students, and visitors, but is abso- 
lutely necessary for the preservation of the 
most delicate and sensitive specimens. The 
variation of a few degrees has been known to 
produce the most interesting changes in the 
condition and appearance of certain minerals. 
Ina building where light is all important, and‘ 
large lofty windows are numerous, where top- 
lighting is considered as a primary desideratum 
and sky-lights abound, it may readily be con- 
ceived that the maintenance of an equable tem- 
perature inside a building separated to a large 
extent from our outer variable climate by glass 
only isa task requiring much experience and 
accurate judgment to accomplish successfully. 
The difficulty does not lie so much in obtaining 
the necessary heat as in judiciously conducting 
or disposing of it when obtained. One is tempted 
frequently to aver that buildings of this class 
are usually overheated. The three buildings 
Previously referred to are all warmed by the air 
Coming in contact with hot-water and steam 
pipes. In the South Kensington Museum, I 
believe, the pipes are carried through the 
galleries and courts on the floors, and the build- 
8 warmed throughout by direct radiation from 
+ — In the other two the problem is solved 
2 ne fresh warmed air from the base- 

nt up into the galleries, supplemented as 
re by hot-water or steam pipes to assist 
a air to circulate. In the most re- 

y-erected building the hot-water pipes, with 
a minor exceptions, do not rise above the 

Sement floor, but are arranged under this 
ai in pes running parallel with the main 
dan ~ the front galleries, and under large 
Nort ~ eading to the centre of the back or 
a ‘aged galleries, cold fresh air is admitted 
dans ¢ " page and exits are provided from 
eldidect ~ in. square flues in the walls, which 

Midas & warmed air to the upper floors. The 
thie liens ait tn are arranged in the channels in 
gether oi ve in each tier, and amount alto- 
ates © about 28,000 ft. run of 4 in. pipes, 

ading three large coils under shafts leadin 

) the central hall. To heat th i om 
pipes there are thirt eat the water in these 

irteen steam-chests or heaters 


posed at points shown on the plan, which are 


supplied with steam for three twenty horse- 
power boilers, situated under the British saloon 
on north side of the central hall. The warmed 
air in travelling up the shafts to the top story 
becomes reduced in temperature about one half, 
but steps are being taken to reduce the loss of 
heat to a minimum. The cold air is filtered 
through canvas screens as it enters the 
channels, and the channels and flues are 
rendered in cement on the inside. The warmed 
air is admitted to the galleries at the floor level 
through galvanised iron gratings. Provision 
for ventilation is made by flues in the walls 
opening to galleries at ceiling level, leading to 
turrets and towers. The large smoke-shafts on 
the north side of the building are also used for 
ventilating the galleries. 

In concluding these imperfect notes I would 
fain confess to feeling a patriotic satisfaction 
that the national collections of artistic, scientific 
and natural history treasures should be so well 
cared for and so generously displayed in build- 
ings specially designed to receive them. The 
buildings now in the course of erection upon 
the Bloomsbury site and the gradual extensions 
going on at South Kensington Museum indicate 
the necessarily progressive nature of these 
institutions. We may hope to see,—probably 
at no far distant date,—the full development of 
that which Professor Owen styles the “ higher 
grade of structure”’ into a more complete archi- 
tectural organism than it has yet become. 

One may be permitted to hope, further, that 
as these vast structures grow increasingly valu- 
able as depositories of knowledge, they may at the 
same time become more and more important 
factors for educating and humanising the com- 
munity at large. 








THE LATE MR. DAVID RHIND. 


By the death of this gentleman, which took 
place in London on the 26th ultimo, the archi- 
tectural profession in Edinburgh has lost one of 
its most distinguished members. 

Mr. Rhind received the rudiments of his 

professional education in London, where he was 
the friend and companion of the late Sir Charles 
Barry. He started in business in Edinburgh 
about fifty years ago, and has, during that 
period, maintained a high position in the 
profession. His most ambitious effort was a 
design submitted in competition for the Houses 
of Parliament at Westminster, the style adopted 
being the Elizabethan. The first work of 
importance carried out from his designs was 
the Commercial Bank Buildings in Edinburgh, 
the Corinthian portico, and the bold but elegant 
details of which, have been much admired. 
The arrangements of the interior, especially the 
grand staircase and hall, are conceived in a 
lofty spirit, the effect of which is, however, 
lessened by the circumstance that the massive 
pillars and balustrades are formed of wood 
painted to resemble marble. This building was 
the forerunner of the several bank buildings 
which adorn the northern metropolis and form 
a considerable instalment of the noteworthy 
edifices in the city. The building for the Life 
Association of Scotland, in Princes-street, came 
from his pencil, and is a remarkable example of 
the adaptation of the Venetian Renaissance 
style carried out in a very rich and florid 
manner; and the Normal School in Chambers- 
street, in the modern French manner, is a 
graceful composition, where reticence as regards 
ornamentation has been subordinated to the 
requirements. 
In the vicinity of the city, on the Portobello- 
road, but not in a conspicuous position, is 
situated a stately mausoleum for the late Mr. 
Miller, of Craigentinny, designed by Mr. Rhind. 
He has here taken the idea from the Roman 
tombs, and even on the Via.Sacra it would be 
looked upon as a remarkable edifice. It is 
constructed of stone throughout, with the 
exception of large marble bas-reliefs of subjects 
taken from Bible history. One of these, the 
passage of Pharaoh and his host through the 
Red Sea, was exhibited in the world’s show in 
1851, and attracted much attention. 

When Mr. Rhind departed from Classical 
types he was not successful. Stewart's Hos- 
pital, which occupies a commanding position to 
the west of the city, is one of his essays in the 
Elizabethan style, and is overloaded with towers 
and turrets, with the object, apparently, of pro- 
ducing a picturesque effect. None of the few 
churches or ecclesiastical edifices designed by 





him show the true spirit of Gothic architecture, 





but the addition to the assembly-hall on the 
Castle Hill was carried out by him in thorough 
accord with the remainder, and cannot be 
distinguished from the original work. A 
remarkable instance of how his predilection for 
Classical models affected his Gothic designs was 
the drawing he exhibited in the competition for 
the Memorial to the Prince Consort in Edin- 
burgh. The design consisted of a lofty clustered 
Gothic column, such as supports the clearstory 
of a cathedral; upon this was placed a statue, 
and the base was surrounded by open canopies, 
cusped and crocketed. In the provinces, Mr. 
Rhind is best known by his buildings for bank 
purposes, those in Gordon- street, Glasgow, 
for the Commercial Bank, forming a handsome 
group. 

Mr. Rhind was much respected by his profes- 
sional brethren, many of whom, now occupying 
good positions in the city, passed through his 
office. 








COMPETITIONS ABROAD. 


St. Stephen’s, Vienna.—In connexion with the 
two-hundredth anniversary of the delivery of 
Vienna from the Turkish siege in the year 1683 
which is to be celebrated in September next, a 
monument is to be erected in the Cathedral of 
St. Stephen in that city. The competition, 
which was opened for the best designs, has 
resulted as follows :—The first prize of 2,000 
florins is awarded to the design of Professor 
Edmund Hellmer; the second of 1,500 florins to 
that of the architect Julius Deininger and the 
sculptor Ludwig Gloss; and the third of 1,000 
florins to the sculptor Emanuel Pendol. The 
jury who awarded the prizes consisted of Baron 
von Ferstel and Herren Makart, Dumba, Eitel- 
berger, Schmidt (cathedral architect), Kund- 
mann, Streit, Trenkwald, and Tilgner. 

Cairo.—A competition was opened here a few 
weeks ago for the best designs for a Deaconesses’ 
Hospital for the use of the English, German, 
American, and Swiss colony resident in Cairo. 
The result was that the first premium of 1,000 
francs was adjudged to Messrs. Guimbard and 
Gouron, architects, of Cairo; and the second of 
300 francs to M. Huldermann, architect, con- 
nected with the Ministry of Worship and Educa- 
tion or of the Vakouf, at Cairo. 








HOUSE-BUILDING IN PARIS. 


AccorpInG to a series of details published in 
the Geshundheit, there were erected during the 
years 1881 and 1882, in Paris 3,253 new houses 
(designed for a number of families), together 
with846 subsidiary buildings. In thesethere were 
17,009 stories and 34,000 separate dwellings. 
It is, however, remarked that these freestone 
palaces, erected as a speculation, are by no 
means suited to the requirements of families 
possessing small or even moderate incomes. The 
site costs, as arule, about 13/. 7s. 6d. per square 
yard, and the erection of the houses spoken of 
represents an outlay of about 40l. to 431. for the 
same superficial measurement. In order that 
space may be obtained for the erection of these 
structures, the older class of house in which 
rents were cheaper, has been freely knocked 
down. 

This reduction in the accommodation at the 
disposal of those who cannot afford a luxurious 
abode has, it would seem, caused since 1881 an 
advance of 80 per cent. in the price of small 
furnished dwellings. Thus families which at 
one time were able to occupy a comfortable set 
of rooms, must now content themselves with 
proportionately-reduced accommodation. 

The relatively high cost of rent in Paris 
affects even the wealthier classes to some ex- 
tent, as suites of five rooms in the third or 
fourth stories command, it is said, an annual rent 
of 1201. in a respectable neighbourhood. These 
rooms have, as a rule, only one window each, 
and insufficient as the dwellings may be from a 
domestic or sanitary point of view, it is re- 
marked that they are vastly superior to the. 
separate furnished rooms now available, in 
which dirt and discomfort are gradually he- 
coming more apparent. 

A committee appointed by the Municipality 
of Paris is said to have recommended the 
erection between now and 1885 of house accom- 
modation for 30,000 workpeople, in order to 
alleviate the overcrowding in the more densely- 
populated quarters. It is proposed to build 
these houses on ground belonging to the city. 
The Parliament has, it would seem, expressed 
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itself as being opposed to the scheme. The 
reasons alleged for this action are that the 
responsibilities which the Municipality proposes 
to undertake are too great, and that it would 
be difficult (in view of the cost of labour and 
materials) to erect within the municipal limits 
houses of the character described, which would 
allow of cheap accommodation within them. It 
is suggested that such an enterprise would be 
more successful at a certain distance from 
Paris, provided an efficient system of communi- 
cation with the capital were also organised. 








DEMOLITION OF OLD BUILDINGS 
IN FLEET STREET. 


THE ancient premises in Fleet-street and 
Falcon-court, nearly opposite Chancery-lane, 
known as Fisher’s Gift, are about to be demo- 
lished, and new buildings of a modern character 
erected on the site. The Fleet-street properties, 
—Nos. 30, 31, and 32,—are said to ke more than 
three centuries old, and have for some years 
past been occupied by Messrs. George Phillip & 
Son, the well-known map-sellers, who will again 
be the tenants of the intended new buildings. 
Messrs. Horne, Eversfield, & Co. sold the mate- 
rials of the old buildings on Tuesday, and a few 
days will suffice for their disappearance. Mr. 
Alfred Tisley, in an account of the various 
charities and properties of the parish of St. 
Dunstan-in-the-West, says:— “John Fisher, 
gentleman, by his will, dated 24th March, 1547, 
gave certain premises in Fleet-street and 
Falcon-court, to the Worshipful Company of 
Cordwainers, London, to the intent that they 
should yearly, and every year, distribute 5/. by 
twelve pence a piece to every poor householder, 
most needy and poor, of the parish of St. 
Dunstan-in-the-West, in the City of London, by 
the discretion of the churchwardens of the said 
parish ; and that they should cause a religious 
service to be had, and should distribute to 
strangers 6s. 8d., and each churchwarden 
attending twelve pence; and that the Master 
and Wardens should be present thereat, and 
should have for their pains, the Master twenty 
pence, and the Wardens ten pence each. On 
the third Wednesday in May, every year after 
divine service and a sermon in the parish 
church, these payments are made by the said 
company of the 5l. to one hundred poor 
persons, whereof eighty belong to St. Dunstan’s 
parish, and twenty to the Liberty of the Rolls, 
and of the 6s. 8d. to the poor strangers. 
Besides the above-named payments to the poor, 
and to the officers, as directed by the will, after 
paying the preacher and the church servants 
for their services, they give sixpence to each 
of the charity school children.” 

Mr. Thomas E. Knightley is the architect of 
the new buildings to be erected on the site 
where the existing structures now stand. 








SCHOOLS FOR THE PRECINCT OF THE 
SAVOY. 


WE illustrate this week tbe new schools now 
being erected at the expense of her Majesty the 
Queen for the Precinct of the Savoy, the 
foundation-stone of which was laid on Saturday, 
the 2lst of April, by H.R.H. the Duchess of 
Albany. 

The building is intended to supersede the in- 
convenient premises in the basement of the 
houses in Lancaster-place hitherto used as a 
school, and provide a sufficient accommodation 
for the education of the children of the 
Precinct, and for the “ Royal Savoy Club” and 
other similar institutions connected with the 
Chapel Royal. 

The building will contain three rooms, each 
about 30 ft. by 14 ft., the upper one with an 
open roof, and some smaller class-rooms and a 
staircase arranged in anangletower. The walls 
will be faced with Kentish rag random-coursed, 
the dressings being of Doulting stone, and the 
roofs will be covered with red tiles. The orna- 
mental diaper work round the angle-turret will 
be of split flints and wrought stone, this class 
of work having been a marked feature in the 
ancient buildings of the Savoy Palace before its 
destruction. 

In his speech at the laying of the founda- 
tion-stone the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
referred to the fact that the Precinct of the 
Savoy was exempt from episcopal supervision, 
and acknowledged the Queen only and directly 
as its ecclesiastical governor. In the same 





way,—and this may be more interesting to 
architects,—this new building and the building 
of the Chapel Royal are exempt from the super- 
vision of the District Surveyor and the opera- 
tions of the Metropolitan Building Act. 

The works are being carried out by Mr. W. 
Brass, of Old-street, St. Luke’s; the carving 
will be done by Messrs. Farmer & Brindley ; 
and Messrs. Perry & Reed, of the Adelphi, are 
the architects. 








NEW PICTURE GALLERY AND 
BILLIARD - ROOM, BROOME HALL, 
SURREY. 


Tuts illustration represents the interior of 
the new Picture Gallery and Billiard - room 
recently added to Broome Hall. The chamber is 
of elegant proportions, lighted from the roof, 
and by a large deeply-recessed south-west 
window commanding a view of beautiful scenery, 
for which this neighbourhood of Holmewood and 
the Leith hills are celebrated. Besides other 
choice works of art, the new room contains the 
well-known pictures of “Queen Esther” and 
“‘'Vashti,” painted by Mr. Edwin Long, R.A., 
and exhibited at the Royal Academy a few 
seasons ago. The structure is of the most sub- 
stantial description; the interior, which is sur- 
mounted by a moulded and carved embattled 
parapetting, is of the Tudor period, to accord 
with the mansion which was built by Mr. 
Spottiswoode some half a century ago. The 
works have been executed by Mr. Messom, of 
Twickenham, under the direction of Mr. John 
Birch, architect, of John-street, Adelphi. 








THE EXHIBITION IN ROME. 
PALACE OF THE FINE ARTS. 


THE Fine Art Gallery at Rome, of which we 
give an exterior view this week, and which 
contains the collection of paintings and sculp- 
ture, is a building the facade of which is far 
more imposing than its interior. Some critics 
accuse the architect that, in devoting the third 
portion of the edifice to the handsome portico, 
he has not taken due account of proportions. 
However that may be, it is enough to say that 
the facade, in a severe and elegant style, with 
its grand central arch of magnificent propor- 
tions, its columns of imitation marble, and its 
bold flights of stairs leading to the three open- 
ings, is in keeping with Classical Roman taste, 
and impresses favourably all who enter the 
Exhibition. On the day of its opening, when 
the portico was hung with flags, trophies, and 
coats-of-arms, to welcome the King and Queen 
of Italy, the entrance presented a picture which 
must have delighted the architect. 

The building, which has no loggias and no 
balconies, is lighted from above, like most of 
the larger galleries of Europe. Externally, it 
is well adorned with statuary. The projecting 
columns which help to form the portico carry 
figures of large size, representing Architecture, 
Painting, Sculpture, and the Arts applied to 
Industry respectively. The twelve smaller 
statues which surmount the building are repre- 
sentations of Lucca de la Robbia, Phidias, Apelles, 
Apollodorus, Bramante, Michelangelo, Raffaelle, 
Rembrandt, Bernini, Canova, Delaroche, and 
Benvenuto Cellini. Crowning the whole edifice 
is a well-conceived group by the sculptor Adal- 
berto Cencetti, and representing Art accom- 
panied by Peace and Study, which are neces- 
sary for the full development of the artist. 

If we understand rightly, the edifice is 
destined hereafter to house permanently the 
principal public art-treasures of Italy, both 
paintings and sculpture. We shall give some 
further particulars hereafter. 








NEW CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
SHANKLIN, ISLE OF WIGHT. 


Tus church, now in course of erection, con- 
sists of a nave and north aisle, seating 367 
persons on the ground-floor, while an end gal- 
lery accommodates 72, making altogether a 
total of 439. 

Spacious vestries for ministers and deacons, 
with conveniences, are provided in the half-base- 
ment in the rear, separate access to which is 
obtained both from the church and the street. 

At the principal corner is a tower and spire, 
75 ft. high, containing an illuminated clock, 








Ln! 
both partially provided by public subscription 
amongst the townspeople. The clock itself is 
the old one from the Hammersmith parish 
church, and was purchased previously to the 
pulling down of the tower. 

The principal entrance is also at the corner 
while a smaller doorway gives access to the 
aisle and gallery staircase. It being essentia] 
to provide for a congregation varying in number 
with the seasons, the seating has been 80. 
arranged that the aisle, gallery, and seats under 
the same can be cut off temporarily by meang 
of curtains without injuring the appearance of 
the interior. 

The Communion-table is placed in the gemj- 
circular apse, on the left and right of which are 
the pulpit and prayer-desk respectively, while 
the organ occupies a special chamber at the 
end of the aisle. 

The walls externally will be faced with loca}, 
stone, and internally with plaster relieved by 
Bath stone dressings. The roof is slated ex. 
ternally and boarded internally, with the timberg 
showing. 

The work is being carried out from the designs, 
and under the superintendence of the architect, 
Mr. John Sulman, of Furnival’s Inn, Holborn. 








DESIGN FOR AN ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


In accordance with our promise, we now give 
sections of the Academy of Music, view and 
plans of which we published a fortnight ago, 
The drawings, as we then stated, obtained for 
Mr. Robert A. Briggsthe Soane Medallion for 
1883. It may be convenient if we repeat a por- 
tion of the particulars. The principal entrance 
to the building, through a covered portico 
placed in the centre of the principal front, 
gives access to a spacious and well-lighted 
vestibule. Between this and the inner hall 
to the theatre and concert-hall runs the prin- 
cipal corridor, off which are the library and 
reception-room, together with its waiting-room, 
and at one end the private staircase to the pro- 
fessors’ suite, and at the other end the staircase 
to the green-rooms to the concert-hall. This 
corridor is continued round two sides of the 
building, light being obtained from spacious 
areas between it and the theatre, which also 
prevents all chance of sound being transmitted 
from one department to the other. These corri- 
dois give access to professors’ rooms, matron’s. 
rooms, luncheon-rooms, &c., placed on each 
flank of the building, each side being rovided 
with separate entrances and staircases for male 
and female students. Passing the principal 
corridor, the hall to the theatre is reached, with 
staircases to the dress-circle of the theatre 
and to the concert-hall ranged on each side; 
and in the centre the entrance to the grand 
promenade tothe theatre, which has been made 
a special feature. 

On the first floor, directly over the entrance 
vestibule, is placed the grand concert-hall, 
carried up two stories and planned to accom- 
modate 300 people, with provision for organ and 
orchestra. In immediate connexion with this 
are the green-room, room for instrumentalists, 
and on the second floor, chorus and solo singers 
rooms. On the other side of the concert-hall is 
situated a residence for the head professor, 
arranged on the “flat” system, with necessary 
offices, bedrooms being on the second floor. The 
class-rooms are ranged on this floor on each 
flank for male and female students. On the 
second floor are the practising-rooms, dressing 
rooms for theatre, and caretakers’ rooms. Om 
this floor are the entrances to the students 
gallery of the theatre. 








Ashton, near Preston.—A new Wesleyau 
chapel has just been opened in this district. The 
plan consists of a nave and two shallow tran- 
septs. In the rear there are vestry, class-room, 
and the requisite lavatory accommodation. The 
walls are of brick, with Longridge stone for the 
moulded and ornamental work to the entrance 
porch and triplet window in east gable. —_ 
cotta is also employed in the spandrels of the 
windows and for hoodmolds. The interns 
joiners’ work is of pitch-pine, varnished, an 
the ceiling is of pitch-pine matchboarding, 
relieved by stencilled ornamentation. = 
fortable accommodation is provided for 2 : 
sittings. Local contractors have carried = 
the various works from the designs and un ri 
the supervision of Mr. David Grant, architec 
Preston. 
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KLLERIES oF THE FINE ARTS. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


Ar the annual general meeting, held on 

Monday evening last, Mr. Horace Jones, presi- 
t, in the chair, 

The Secretary announced that at an Examina- 

tion held on the 26th and 27th of April, under 

he terms of the Metropolitan Building Act, 

1885, eight candidates were examined, of whom 

three eerie Certificates + nee to 

t ag district surveyor in London, viz. :— 
Me. Edward Haslehurst, of Queen Elizabeth’s- 

lk, Stoke Newington, N.; Mr. Reginald 
Frederick Charles Francis, of 14, Warwick- 
crescent, W.; and Mr. Francis Grinham Howell, 

f 3, Lancaster-place, Strand, W.C. 
: The report of the Council on the state of the 
rty and affairs of the Institute * having 
property 
been taken as read, the President moved, and 
Mr. Charles Barry, past-president, seconded 
that “the report be received and adopted.” 
This, after a few he age and he yr yrs 
was put and carried nem. con. A vote of thanks 
to + auditors for the past official year was 
passed by acclamation, and Mr. J. Ebenezer 
Saunders briefly responded on behalf of his 
colleague (Mr. Lewis Solomon) and himself. 

A list of the attendances at the meetings (30) 
of the Council, during the official year 1882-83, 
having been submitted, and a letter from Mr. 
George Vulliamy, past vice-president, expressing 
regret that his engagements at the Metropolitan 
Board of Works prevented his being present at 
the Council ie y ee - 
had decided to withdraw from the Council, 
having been read, it was moved by Mr. Charles 
Barry, and seconded by Mr. C. J. Phipps, that 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Vulliamy for his past 
— be — ” the penne — having 

een put and carried nem. con., the meeting ap- 
pointed two scrutineers, namely, Mr. John Noyes 
and Mr. James Williams, to receive the ballot- 
ing-papers for the election of the new Council, 
and — the —_— heen the — 
ing Fellows were elected to the offices of pre- 
sident, vice-presidents, secretaries, and other 
members of Council, for the year terminating 
on the first Monday in May, 1884, namely :— 

President.—Mr. Horace Jones. 

Vice-Presidents.—Messrs. Ewan Christian, 
David Brandon, F.S.A., and Edward I’Anson, 
F.G.8. 

Ordinary Members of Council.—Messrs. A. W. 
Blomfield, M.A., F.S.A.; James Brooks, Arthur 
Cates, Joseph Clarke, F.S.A.; Henry Currey 
James Barlow Fraser (Leeds), John Gibson, 
Octavius Hansard, John Honeyman (Glasgow), 
James Thomas Knowles, Edward Graham Paley 
(Lancaster), Sir James Allanson Picton, F.S.A. 
(Liverpool), Professor Thomas Roger Smith, Mr. 
Alfred Waterhouse, A.R.A.; and Mr. Thomas 
Worthington (Manchester). 

Pn ee Secretary.— Mr. John Macvicar 
nderson. 

Secretary.—Mr. William Henry White. 

Sir Walter Rockliffe Farquhar, bart., Hon. 
Associate, was elected to the office of Hon. 
Treasurer; Mr. Frederick Willis Farrer to that 
of Hon. Solicitor; and Mr. Edward Cookworthy 
Robins, F.8.A., Fellow, and Mr. Edward John 
Tarver, Associate, were elected Auditors: all 
for the year terminating on the first Monday in 
May, 1884. 

a a_i gentlemen were elected to 

Tve on the Board of Examiners (appointed 
under the Metropolitan Building Act, 18 & 19 
Vict., c. 122, s. xxxiii.), for the year of office 
1883-84, viz., Messrs. George Aitchison, A.R.A. ; 
shomas Blashill, Francis Chambers, Charles 

owler, Frederick William Hugh Hunt, Edward 
Blakeway Anson, M.A. ; Joseph Jennings, Pro- 
Page Robert Kerr, Mr. James Thos. Knowles, 
F r. J. Douglass Mathews, Mr. Edwin Nash, Mr. 
~wetnany- | William Porter, Professor Thomas 

oger Smith, and Mr. Sancton Wood. 





a 





An Opening.— The Municipality of Singa- 
Bleck have asked Major-General Sir Andrew 
: ene K.C.M.G., to select and send them out 
rs snemeee. Salary 1,0001. a year. Candi- 
cn : ould send their applications, with testi- 
hee als, addressed to Whitehall. [Copies of 

imonials would surely suffice,—the originals 
be orthcoming if needed. | 


IRIE ec 





* Th . 
P. 617, a — of this report we printed last week (see 





EDINBURGH. 


THE congregation of St. Andrew’s Free 
Church, George-street, which is mainly com- 
posed of people from the West End, have become 
dissatisfied with their church, and have made 
application to the Assembly for power to sell 
the building, and to apply the proceeds towards 
the erection of a new church. A site has been 
secured at Drumsheugh-gardens, one of the 
most fashionable of the newly-erected quarters 
of the city. The sum of 12,0001. is to be spent 
on the erection, and we are informed that five 
architects (three belonging to Edinburgh and 
two to Glasgow) have been invited to submit 
plans. The present church was built shortly 
after the time when the Free Church sprang 
into existence in 1843, when the requirements of 
the sect were much more modest than they now 
are. It occupies the area in rear of one of the 
ordinary street-fronts in George-street, through 
which a passage had been cut, and the entrance 
is marked by a rather clumsy portico. The 
interior possesses none of the attributes of an 
ecclesiastical building, and presents much of 
the aspect of a saloon, attached to business 
premises. 

A limited liability company has been formed 
for the purpose of establishing Turkish baths at 
the West End, on a site to the north of the old 
Queensferry-road, a short distance westward 
from the Dean Bridge. The building has been 
designed by Mr. Burnet, of Glasgow, and par- 
takes of an Eastern character. 

The foundation-stone of a new City Mission- 
house has been laid by Mr. D. L. Moody, the 
“‘ Evangelist.’’ The building is to cost 11,000/., 
exclusive of furnishing, and the locality,— 
adjoining John Knox’s house, at the foot of 
High-street,—is a most suitable one for an 
institution of the kind. The position is well 
known to every visitor to the city as one of the 
most picturesque spots in the Old Town, but we 
fear the new building will not prove a welcome 
addition in an esthetic sense. It is described 
as a rather “imposing building in a Classical 
style of architecture,’’ whereas the spirit of the 
scene points distinctly towards something very 
different. The design has been prepared by 
Mr. John Armstrong, architect, and the build- 
ing occupies a frontage of about 60 ft. towards 
High-street. There is a central door, flanked 
by shops, and behind these are three halls, one 
capable of accommodating about 1,500 people. 
The first floor is devoted to a drawing-room, 
committee-room, and offices, and on two stories 
above there are class-rooms and a janitor’s 
house. 

The Edinburgh Merchant Company have 
agreed to an additional vote of two hundred 
guineas from their funds toward the fund for 
the extension of the Edinburgh University 
Buildings. The subscriptions towards this fund 
now amount to about 32,000. 








IDENTICAL TOWN NAMES. 


THE confusion caused by a number of diffe- 
rent places in the same country bearing the 
game name is nowhere more felt than in Brazil. 
In that empire there are thirty-five towns and 
villages called Santa Cruz, and as many as one 
hundred and seventy-two named Santa Anna, 
seventeen Santa Isabel, forty-six Santa Rita, 
and twenty-four Santa Maria. Unless the 
province and postal town are exactly given in 
each of these cases, a letter or paper may 
wander about in the hands of the Post Office 
for months before it reaches its destination. 
And these particulars are the more necessary, as 
while there are 9,660 towns, villages, and ham- 
lets in Brazil, the number of post-offices is only 
1,400. The same evil is frequently felt in the 
United States, where repetitions of the same 
name for different places are very common. 
One of the most favourite names in recent 
times is Bismarck, which has been given to a 
dozen different settlements in the Western 
States. 








The Parkes Museum of Hygiene.—At a 
meeting of the Council of the Parkes Museum, 
on Wednesday, May 9th, the Vice-Chairman 
read the following letter from General Sir H. F. 
Ponsonby, K.C.B.:—“I have laid before the 
Queen the documents enclosed by you, and I 
am commanded by her Majesty to assure you 
that it has given the Queen much pleasure to 
learn the satisfactory progress of the Parkes 
Museum.” : 





NOTES FROM THE WEST. 


RATHER unexpected action has been taken 
with reference to the floods which some months 
ago rose from the Frome and drowned out the 
inhabitants of the low-lying districts in its 
neighbourhood. A considerable part of the 
district had been for years liable to flooding, but. 
this last flood was greater than any recollected 
before, and immense damage was done. The 
Bristol Town Council appointed a committee,. 
which has given no report yet, to inquire into 
the best means of preventing the recurrence of 
the evil, and the Sanitary Authority took 
magisterial proceedings against the owners of 
several of the domiciles badly flooded for allow- 
ing them to be inhabited while in a damp and 
unhealthy state. The magistrate dismissed the 
summonses taken as test cases, holding that the 
offence against the Public Health Act had not 
been made out. The sufferers from the floods 
are now turning the tables, ard a committee 
having been formed, request by advertisement. 
was made that those having sustained damage: 
from the water should send in the amount at 
once. A large number of the inhabitants have 
accordingly sent in claims and a demand has 
been served on the Town Clerk of Bristol, 
representing the local authorities, for 40,0001. 
damage, alleged to have been sustained through 
the neglect of the Corporation. The plaintiffs 
allege that the flooding was caused or aggravated. 
by the method in which the levels of the water 
in the Floating Harbour were regulated. 
What the outcome of this claim will be has 
yet to be seen. 

The Bristol General Hospital, after having. 
been closed for four or five months, has been. 
re-opened -by the Mayor of Bristol. The most 
extensive alterations have been carried out,, 
in a sanitary point of view. An expensive item 
in the bill was the replacing the cement floors, 
about which there has been a good deal of 
difference of opinion, with wooden flooring. The 
wood is rendered non-absorbent by special treat- 
ment. The total cost of the work was over 
8,000. 

The New Children’s Hospital, St. Michael’s- 
hill, Bristol, is being actively proceeded with by 
Messrs. R. Wilkins & Sons, the contractors. The 
designs are those of Mr. Robert Curwen, West- 
minster. The style of architecture is the Late 
Perpendicular, and the hospital is being con- 
structed on the pavilion system, light and air 
being afforded on three sides of the wards. The 
walls are of warm-coloured stone quarried 
from the site, lined with brick and dressed with 
Bath stone. There are five wards 30 ft. by 20 ft. 
in size, and smaller apartments for various pur- 
poses. Under Captain Norton’s patent system 
of ventilation, which has been adopted by the 
committee, the foul air is exhausted by means. 
of an engine placed in the basement. The 
drainage arrangements have also been carefully 
attended to. Inone part of the ground is to 
be placed a small building for any infectious 
cases that may arise. The cost of the whole 
building is to be about 11,000/., but the present 
contract only covers a portion of it. The site, 
which is close to the present hospital (carried 
on in several spacious dwelling-houses fitted up 
for the purpose), is very airy, has'a warm sunny 
aspect, and commands fine views of Bristol. 

Much surprise was felt in Bristol, Bath, and. 
other places affected, at the Parliamentary 
Committee throwing out the Bill by which the 
Bristol and London and South Western Junction. 
Railway Company sought to secure a second 
route from Bristol to London. The scheme in 
its entirety met with a most enthusiastic recep- 
tion when placed hefore the citizens, but on 
going before the Committee the promoters with- 
drew the proposal to bring the line on arches. 
and bridges to the centre of the city, and to 
establish a central station on a covered-in part 
of the Float. They also altered their route and 
increased the distance to.the metropolis. Not- 
withstanding the alterations in the scheme (a 
brief description of which, in its first state, has 
been given in the Builder, the cost being then 
estimated at a million and a half), it was still 
warmly supported, though some thought its com- 
petitive worth would not be very great. The 
Committee’s decision that the preamble was not. 
proved clears the board for new proposals. 

Christchurch, Broad-street, and St. Nicholas. 
Church, both old Bristol churches, have been 
recently re-opened after improvements costing 
respectively 1,600/. and 2,000). All Saints’, 
another church in the centre of Bristol, is now 
undergoing renovation. 
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An important departure has been taken in 
agricultural matters in Gloucestershire in 
the establishment on the estate of Lord Fitz- 
hardinge of a manufacturing dairy. The 
building, which has just been opened, is an 
experiment; it cost about 2,0001., and the 
machinery about the same amount. The work 
has been undertaken by the Berkeley Vale 
Shorthorn Dairy Company. The factory will 
take the produce of twenty average farms, and 
as there are about 200 farms on the Berkeley 
estate, other similar buildings may be expected 
to follow. The cream is separated from the 
milk by means of De Laval’s patent steam 
separators, and in the manufacture neither the 
cream nor the butter is touched by hand. Most 
modern appliances are also used in the cheese 
department. A semi-portable engine of 8-h.p. 
nominal, manufactured by Messrs. Ransome, 
Head, & Jefferies, supplies the required power, 
and shafting connects it with pumps, curd- 
breaking machines, cream-separators, churns, 
and butter- workers in various parts of the 
building. The skim milk is disposed of in various 
ways, and partly with the whey will serve to 
feed 300 or 400 pigs, into whose styes it will 
gravitate from large tanks. Every precaution 
has been taken in fitting up these styes to 
secure the greatest cleanliness. The whole of 
the buildings were designed by Messrs. R. A. 
Lister & Co., of Dursley, and Mr. 8. Bloodworth, 
was the contractor for the building. The com- 
pany has fixed, we understand, 1s. 5d. per lb. as 
the summer price of butter, and 1s. 7d. as the 
winter price to large consumers. 

The Town Council of Calne have resolved to 
build a Town-hall on the site of the present 
one, at a cost of upwards of 3,000/. The rate- 
payers have protested against this course, but 
the authority adheres to its plan. 

The sea-front improvement scheme at 
Weston-super-Mare is actively being carried 
out. Owing to some dispute, the men employed 
by Mr. Krauss, the contractor, struck wo7k, 
but an arrangement was amicably come to 
almost immediately. 

An important supply of fresh water has 
been recently discovered at Avonmouth under 
rather peculiar circumstances. Mr. W. S. 
Lawrence, who has obtained considerable repu- 
tation for having found water in unexpected 
quarters, was engaged, and with Mr. E. Prudhoe, 
the mechanical engineer of Avonmouth Dock, 
went over the locality. The modus operandi is 
clearly explained in Mr. Prudhoe’s report to the 
dock-master, Captain Pomeroy :—‘‘ When Mr. 
Lawrence came down to try and find water I 
went with him. He hada piece of fine spring 
steel avout 12 in. long, $ in. wide, and +; in. 
thick. He held the ends in his hands, and bent 
the steel in the form of a horseshoe, and placing 
his elbows close to his side began to walk slowly 
about the field. He told me to take particular 
notice of his hands and see that he did not 
move any of his muscles or cause the spring to 
move mechanically. I was very sceptical as to 
there being any virtue in the steel, so I watched 
him very closely. We walked for some distance, 
the steel remaining perfectly still until we came 
to the place where the bore-hcle is now, when 
the steel became violently agitated and twisted 
itself into rings with such violence that it cut 
his fingers. He then said if we bored at that 
spot we should find water, and a good quantity. 
We have since bored through about 107 ft. of 
strata, as per sketch [a sketch was appended to 
the letter}. We got no water until we were 
down 70 ft. When we touched the spring it at 
once rose to within 17 ft. of the surface, and 
has remained at that level, never sinking any 
lower. We kept on boring down to 107 ft., 
when we stopped and began pumping. The 
bore-hole is 2) in. in diameter, and we put a 
2-in. suction-pipe 24 ft. into the hole, and after 
six and a half hours’ pumping with a double- 
action pump, throwing 1,000 gallons per hour, 
we drew the suction-pipe and found the water 
still standing at 17 ft. from the surface, show- 
ing that there is a good supply.”’ 

St. Arvan’s parish church, near Chepstow, is 
about to be restored and enlarged at a cost of 
2,0001. 

The Penarth Local Board have accepted the 
tender of Mr. Davies, Cathays, Cardiff, to con- 
struct sea baths at Penarth for 6,000/. This 
was the lowest tender. Lord Windsor has con- 
tributed largely to the cost. 

The congregation at the Commercial-street 
Wesleyan Chapel, Newport, contemplate build- 
ing a fine new chapel at a cost of about 6,0001. 
ft will be in the Gothic style, and will accom- 


modate about 1,000 persons, or about 200 more 
than the old structure. There will be a tower 
and spire, nave, aisles, transepts, and recessed 
organ-chamber. At the basement will be fitted 
up class and school rooms. 

A small Refomed Episcopal Church has been 
opened at Cheddar. 








ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


At the ordinary meeting of this Association 
on the 4th inst., Mr. E. G. Hayes, president, in 
the chair, Messrs. A. J. Balding, W. M. L. 
Seaman, A. E. Douglas, A. Bond, T. Powley, 
F. Amsden, and D. J. Caddy were elected 
members, and four other gentlemen were nomi- 
nated for membership. 

On the motion of Mr. Eales, a vote of thanks 
was given tothe Entertainments Sub-committee 
and to the musicians for their services in con- 
nexion with the recently-held members’ soirée. 

Votes of thanks were also, on the motion of 
Mr. Berry, accorded to Mr. Waterhouse, A.R.A., 
for permitting the members to visit the new 
building for St. Paul’s School at West Ken- 
sington, and to Mr. Trubshawe for services 
rendered on the same occasion; and to Mr. G. 
Roumieu Gough and Mr. J. P. Seddon for 
allowing the members to visit the new parish 
church at Hammersmith. 

It was announced that the next visit of the 
members would be to the Royal Courts of 
Justice Chambers, Strand, on the 26th inst. 

After an announcement with regard to the 
Surveying Class, now in course of formation, 

Mr. J. Osborne Smith read a paper on 
“Museums,” which we print elsewhere. 

The Chairman, in inviting discussion on the 
paper, said the Association was very much 
indebted to Mr. Smith for having brought the 
subject under its notice. Although it was not 
likely that very many of them would be called 
upon to design or erect museums, the subject 
was well worthy of attention. Mr. Smith had 
referred to the new Natural History Museum, 
which was no doubt the largest as well as the 
latest building of its kind, and was therefore, 
presumably, to be taken as a model embodying 
the most carefully considered requirements. 
The scientist whose criticism of architects had 
been quoted by Mr. Smith seemed to be quite 
unaware of the fact that no architect would 
think for a moment of relying entirely upon 
his own judgment in planning a large museum, 
for it was absolutely necessary, in planning 
buildings of that character, that the architect 
should be furnished with the fullest details of 
the requirements of the building. In no two 
cases would the requirements be identical, 
owing to the difference in the nature of the 
collections to be housed in museums. 

Mr. Hardcastle, in proposing a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Osborne Smith for his paper, said it 
required some ingenuity to discover a novel 
subject for a paper, but such a subject Mr. 
Smith had succeeded in finding. In reference 
to the quotation of some remarks made by 
a learned professor against the noble profession 
of architecture, he (Mr. Hardcastle) was very 
much struck with one criticism to which the 
professor’s remarks were open, and it was a 
criticism by no means peculiar to this par- 
ticular instance. The Professor mentioned the 
three requirements which he regarded as para- 
mount in the construction of a museum. First 
of all came the wants of the curator; secondly, 
those of the teacher; and thirdly, those of the 
students. It would be observed that the wants 
of the general public were not thought of at all 
by this gentleman. Thus it too often hap- 
pened in such buildings that the general public 
were “nowhere” in respect of the considera- 
tion shown for their requirements. This was 
particularly illustrated in the case of the new 
Natural History Museum. As Mr. Smith had 
shown, in that building an intended refresh- 
ment-room had given birth to an abortive 
lecture-room. On the other hand, the South 
Kensington Museum, whatever might be said of 
its defects,—defects, no doubt, mainly due to 
the piecemeal way in which the buildings had 
been erected,—was managed in a way which 
reflected the greatest credit upon the officials, 
who sought to make the Museum a really popular 
and useful institution to the public at large. The 
very opposite line appeared to have been taken 
by the trustees of the British Museum with 
regard to their buildings at Bloomsbury, as well 
as with regard to the new Natural History 





Museum at South Kensington. Imagine a man 





rica, 
who wished to spend an instructive day in the 
new Natural History Museum being obligeg 
to prowl about the dismal region of South 
Kensington in search of adequate refreshment}! 
In the interests of students some reasonable 
provision for refreshment ought to have been 
made in the new building, and seeing that Mr. 
Waterhouse in his plan had provided a suitable 
and convenient refreshment-room, it was a cep. 
surable thing that it should have been struck 
out of the plan, or, rather, made into a bag 
lecture-room. He endorsed the President’s 
remark as to the absurdity of supposing that 
any architect would think of designing g 
museum without special regard to the wishes 
and requirements of the staff. But it was the 
architect's duty also to consider the require- 
ments of the public, by making the building 
simple in its arrangement, with all its parts 
easy of access from the centre and from each 
other, so that people who did not visit the 
museum every day might easily find their way 
about, and see the objects they wished to see, 
With regard to the question of reflection from 
the glass cases, it was a well-known law that 
the angle of incidence was equal to the angle of 
reflection, and therefore it could be easily ascer- 
tained, by simply setting up a perpendicular 
normal upon the surface of the glass,—say, at 
the highest point of the glass,—and then draw- 
ing the most acute angle which a ray of light 
could make from the window with that perpen- 
dicular, whether the line on either side of the 
angle would fall below the angle of sight. In 
every case such line should fall not less than 


+4ft.6in. or 5 ft. above the ground at a distance 


of 8ft. from the glass. But this question of the 
prevention of reflection was largely dependent 
for its solution upon the question whether top- 
lighting or side-lighting prevailed. Whatever 
method of side-lighting was adopted, especially 
ordinary side-lighting low down, reflection 
could not be avoided if the cases extended at 
right angles to the walls. 
Mr. Stannus, in seconding the motion, said 
that Mr. Smith, in speaking of the South Ken- 
sington Museum, had alluded to the tentative 
manner in which the buildings were put to- 
gether, but when one remembered how Mr. 
(afterwards Sir) Henry Cole had to fight against 
the official mind for years to get miserably 
niggardly grants from year to year, and how the 
whole scheme of the Museum was perfected 
piecemeal, and almost in spite of the Govern- 
ments of the time, one could only be lost in 
admiration of the marvellous success of the 
great man’s enlightened efforts, — for he was 
in many respects a great man. One could not 
but be struck by his immense force of character, 
and by the manner in which he succeeded in 
getting his own way. At times, it was true, 
his conduct seemed to assume an angularity 
which was not always agreeable, but one 
could now see that if he had not put his 
foot down, and kept it down firmly, we should 
never have had the South Kensington Museum. 
The public owed him a deep debt of gratitude 
not only for the institution of the Museum, but 
for the establishment of the other facilities for 
education in science and art which existed in 
connexion with the Museum. Mr. Smith was 
peculiarly qualified, from his official position, to 
bring the subject of which his paper treated 
to the attention of the Association. He had 
discussed the principal features of three of our 
great London museums, but he should have been 
glad if he could have devoted a part of his 
paper to the consideration of what might be 
called the units of museums. All large museums, 
it might be assumed, consisted of a central or 
administrative department and of a number of 
units. For instance, there might be the mineral- 
ogical unit, the botanical unit, and the zoological 
unit, the size of the museum being dependent 
upon the number of these units which it 
might be necessary to provide for the accom: 
modation of the collections. As to the scientists 
criticisms of architects, it was an amiable 
weakness of scientific minds to think that all 
wisdom would die with them,—and there could 
be no doubt about it,—but architects had the 
consolation of knowing that they were not the 
only people whom the scientists set right. — 
Mr. J. A. Gotch, in supporting the motion, 
said the criticism of the scientific gout 
referred to by Mr. Osborne Smith was ae 
It was ridiculous to say that architects attempte 
to design buildings for museums or other specia 
i sulting the authorities. 
purposes without consu!ting 
With regard to the British Museum, and espé 





cially the reading-room, he hoped that if Mr. 
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Smith or any other member of the Association 
were ever entrusted with the erection of a 
reading-room they would not make it quite so 
lofty and capacious as the immense room at 
Bloomsbury, the size of which was so huge that 
the air contained within its vast space was 
liable to have atmospheric storms generated 
within it; at any rate, the movement of air 
within it was at times so violent as to cause 
eat discomfort to the readers. The refresh- 
ment-room accommodation at the same museum 
was of the most miserable and meagre description, 
entailing upon hardworking students the hard- 
ship of having to goto the Holborn Restaurant 
for refreshment. Mr. Osborne Smith had said 
nothing about local museums, the establishment 
of which in greater numbers in our own country 
was very desirable. In France every little town 
had its Musée, and very often these small 
museums contained, besides many things of 
purely local value, objects of wider and more 
special interest. Almost every small town in 
our own country had some sort of antiquities 
or local history that might be well illustrated 
in a small local museum if our people 
had a little more public spirit. In the new 
Natural History Museum at South Kensington 
we had a building specially designed for its pur- 
pose, and specially lighted and heated, but many 
of the best-known museums in the world had not 
been specially built for that purpose. It would 
be interesting to hear from Mr. Smith whether 
he considered such museums seriously handi- 
capped by that fact? The Louvre, for instance, 
was built as a palace, but he did not remember 
to have ever heard of its defects as a museum. 

A member asked for further information as to 
the warming of buildings of this description. 

The Chairman having put the motion, it was 
carried with much applause. 

Mr. Smith, in the course of his observations 
inreply, said that the quotation he had made 
from the professor was a typical one. As 
faras his (Mr. Smith’s) experience went, the 
ordinary scientist was the last man in the world 
to appreciate architecture or the difficulties of 
architects; in fact, he did not understand 
architecture; he only saw his ‘objects,’ and 
only cared to have room to display them. He 
had heard some of those scientific gentlemen 
gravely suggest that the richly-modelled terra- 
cotta columns in the new Natural History 
Museum had better be plastered over and made 
perfectly square, so that the cases would fit 
better against them! They also objected to 
the terra-cotta reliefs, on the ground that they 
harboured dust, but coming fresh from the 
British Museum, with its large and plain wall- 
surfaces, they forgot that the projecting 
cornices of the latter building afforded lodg- 
ment for dust. He could not but think that it 
was bad policy on the part of the irustees to 
stint the refreshment-room accommodation in 
the new Natural History Museum. The result 
of this policy was seen in the fact that members 
of the staff of the Museum had to repair to the 
refreshment-room in the South Kensington 
Museum, on students’ days signing their names 
in the students’ book in order to gain admission ! 
With regard to Mr. Stannus’s remarks as to the 
units of museums, he had accumulated a great 
deal of information on the subject, which he 
hoped on some future occasion to collate. As 
to the reading-room of the British Museum, it 
was not perhaps generally known that coils 
fixed beneath such of the large windows 

n the dome as were most exposed to cold 
winds, and those in charge of the heating 
arrangements had to watch the wind, and heat 
dn er as required, so as to prevent down 
craughts. As regarded the Louvre, his own 
impression was that the building was not alto- 
oe satisfactory as a museum. In conclusion, 

ame Smith gave some details in addition to those 

hea in his paper as to the heating and venti- 
allng arrangements of the new Natural History 
ace at South Kensington, some of which 
thane of ae’ however, only in the experimental 
evelopment, for it took a long time to 


find out the exact requirements of such a build- 
‘ng in these respects. 
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LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


THE annual general meeting of this society 
was held at the Royal Institution, Colquitt- 
street, on Wednesday evening, the 2nd of May, 
the President, Mr. William Parslow, F.R.1.B.A., 
in the chair. After the election of members, 
the prizes for work done during the recess of 
1882 by members of the Sketching Club were 
distributed, the silver medal of the Society 
being awarded as first prize to Mr. George 
Hornblower ; and the second prize, of books, to 
Mr. James B. Hikins. Mr. Hikins was also 
awarded the first prize in the Students’ Compe- 
tition for work done by student members with 
the Sketching Club; and prizes for merit 
were obtained by Messrs. J. H. Dawson, Richard 
Holt, J. M. Knott, J. H. Phillips, and J. H. H. 
Sutton. 

A discussion then ensued as to the desirability 
of removing to more central and commodious 
rooms, where all the advantages of a club could 
be obtained, and where students’ and draughts- 
men’s *‘ mutual improvement” classes could be 
held on ordinary evenings. The subject was 
ultimately referred to the Council for further 
consideration. ‘The annual report of the Coun- 
cil, and the statement of the hon. treasurer, 
were then read, from which it appeared that 
the society had a balance of nearly 2001. to its 
credit, in addition to 1211. owing for subscrip- 
tions. 

The council for Session 1883-84 having been 
elected, 

The President delivered his closing address, 
which, owing to the unusual length of the pre- 
liminary proceedings he was compelled to curtail 
considerably. In the course of his remarks he 
touched particularly on the dangers and disad- 
vantages of the continually-increasing overhead 
telephone and telegraph wires, giving it as his 
opinion that the time had arrived for dealing com- 
| prehensively with this matter by some system of 
general underground channels for the reception 
of gas and water pipes, and wires of all sorts. 
Mr. Parslow alluded alsoto the unsatisfactory 
condition of architectural competitions, expres- 
sing a hope that the whole question might be 
shortly authoritatively dealt with. 

The usual vote of thanks to the president and 
officers of the society having been put and 
carried, this terminated the business of the 
meeting. 








BUILDING OPERATIONS IN BROOKLYN, 
UNITED STATES. 


THE city of Brooklyn, in the immediate 
vicinity of New York, has for a long time been 
favourably considered as a place of residence by 
New York merchants and others. Partly by 
reason of the pure air and the profusion of a 
number of trees dispersed throughout the city, 
Brooklyn has a rural aspect, in addition to 
which it offers a retreat from the noisy 
thoroughfares of the business parts of New 
York. The near prospect of completing the 
huge bridge, in course of construction for 
several years, leads to the expectation that 
Brooklyn will become, more or less, an in- 
tegral part of New York, and the creation of a 
bridge in lieu of a dependence on steam ferries, 
on which the intercourse depends between the 
two cities, has brought residences in still greater 
favour during recent years. 

The immediate consequence has led to an 
immense development of the building trade. 
Upwards of 2,000 dwellings, factories, and other 
edifices have, on the average, been yearly 
erected. The comparisons of the value or cost 
of the operations have been slightly over 
7,000,0007. on the average yearly. The total of 
the fifteen years’ achievements are compiled in 
a table stating the number of edifices con- 
structed, of all descriptions, and the cost thereof, 
for a term spreading over fifteen years. These 
returns emanate from official sources, and are 
published by the Building Department of the 
City of Brooklyn. 

In the course of the year 1882 the number of 
buildings proposed and in course of construction 
was 2,561; the outlay for the same being con- 
tracted at a total of 8,955,7371. sterling. At 
the same time were alterations completed in 
buildings which comprised an aggregate cost 
equal to 852,496. sterling. 

The distribution of these works tends to show 
the drift of capital towards certain parts of the 
city where there is plenty of building room. 
The cost.of material forms, as a matter of 








course, a large part of the capital for invest-. 


ment, but there is a proportionate amount 
devoted to the skill and science devoted to the 
architect’s labour as well as scope to aid the 
endeavours of the builders and his assistants. 


Statement showing the Annual Comparisons of the 
Number of Burldings erected, and the Cost reduced 
wnto Sterling Money, in the City of Brooklyn, 
during fifteen years. 


Year, Number. Cost. 

soee O51 P014 ove... £6,903,520 
evans rE 8,070,560 
gedaan SG. . concensus 6,933,600 
Sy spate Sian To 8,517,080 
WEEE ehacccase A Ee Sa Se 5,574,980 
ees | eae 4,987,300 
Bee shisdecel Bey aee 3,333,480 
Reeet Gdisk. ca 3,406). 0s)...4 3,645,380 
BRD F deb cdave Se - ae 3,180,780 
Re Se ec are 3,673,020 
ER FF 3,043,920 
RTE - $e aetett 4,513,460 
BOOU . cceicoces coke 5,823,120 
1881 yale 5p ae 8,678,260 
SOME”  Scéceeese meee S28 8,955,720 


Brooklyn possesses a park, styled Prospect, 
which fairly rivals with the Central Park of 
New York. ‘The area covers 510 acres, on 
which, since 1860, upwards of 2,000,000. 
sterling have been expended. There is a lake 
of 60 acres and a variety of picturesque scenery, 
augmented by altitudes which afford distant 
views over the Bay of New York of great 
magnitude. There is a large mileage open for 
rambles, with upwards of ten miles for carriage- 
drives, in addition to about five miles of riding- 
paths. 

These attractions heighten the desire to 
acquire property near the avenues to the park. 
There are many public buildings,—the town- 
hall, and other institutions embellish the city, 
—and Brooklyn has earned the title of ‘‘The 
City of Churches,” from the fact of having 
240 churches. 

The Report of the City Building Department 
above referred to gives some very interesting 
details in regard to the use to which the build- 
ings planned and constructed during 1882 will 
be put; the classification and arrangements 
are specified in the following summary :— 


Number of Cost, 

Deeg <5. sicdadune wedevendtonks BED . icivas £1,940,000 
Flats and tenements ..,...... k » apr 5,600,000 
cities tiisiens ieee tienda  Reatebeten 112,000 
Shops and offices ............... il: ceantne 960,000 
eee ae ee, eee 407,000 
BE hscsccasacigtaedacbhecdiues @ 220m 32,200 
CPO isc it Roe: Ret dibs 112,500 
Municipal and other public 

Deeb: | hi cian on cacendsaiicns Ae 127,000 
PIU 0<asiices-iemmiddhe BP) waspes 186,000 
Frame dwellings and others 462 ...... 140,000 


A long series of details follow these state- 
ments in regard to the most prominent, which 
it would be difficult to reproduce. We confine 
ourselves, therefore, toa summary sketch, which 
testifies the immense progress making by our 
Transatlantic cousins. ) 








THE LONDON JOINT STOCK * 
BANK BUILDINGS IN CHANCERY-LANE, 


Tae London Joint Stock Banking Company 
have just completed and opened a new block of 
bank buildings, on a site nearly opposite the 
old Serjeants’ Inn. The buildings have a front- 
age of 50 ft. to Chancery-lane, and are between 
50 ft. and 60 ft. in height, containing four 
floors and dormers. The ground-floor portion 
of the frontage is in Portland stone, surmounted 
by a frieze and bold cornice, in the same 
material. The upper part of thefrontage is 
in yellow brick, with red brick dressings and 
window-heads, the windows having Portland 
stone key-stones. The first and second floors 
have ranges of arched windows, flanked with 
Portland stone piers and capitals. The front- 
age is surmounted by a deep cornice in Portland 
stone, resting on ornamental trusses, and above 
the cornice are arched dormers. At the south 
and north sides of the frontage there are pedi- 
ment entrances, supported by panelled piers. 
Enclosed within the pediments are the arms of 
the Company, surrounded by sculptured foliage. 
The whole of the ground-floor and the base- 
ment is occupied for banking purposes. The 
banking-house, which is 60 ft. in depth, and 
occupying the entire width of the frontage, is 
handsomely fitted and decorated, the floor being 
laid with ornamental encaustic tiles, of various 
colours and patterns. The rear of the apart- 
ment is lighted by domed skylights in coloured 
glass. The basement contains spacious strong 
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rooms. The upper floors are intended to be let 
as offices, the entrance to which is at the south 
angle of the building. 

Mr. Harrison, of Cannon-street, City, is the 
architect, and Messrs. Scholes & Sons are the 
contractors. 








THE GRAY’S INN ROAD IMPROVEMENT. 


THE widening of Gray’s Inn-road, between 
Holborn and the new Town-hall, at the corner 
of Clerkenwell-road, is now being vigorously 
carried out, and will shortly be an accomplished 
fact. On Monday last Messrs. Horne, Evers- 
field, & Co. sold the materials of the remaining 
properties required to carry out the improve- 
ment, with the exception of the premises of 
Messrs. Sage & Co., the well-known house and 
shop fitters, and these will shortly come under 
the auctioneer’s hammer. The materials of 
the buildings sold on Monday consisted of those 
of five public-houses, namely, the Clarence, 
Black Bull, Havelock, Ship, and Red Lion. 
Along the entire route, where the widening is 
being carried out, large numbers of workmen 
are employed in taking down the materials of 
the old buildings, and clearing the sites for the 
new buildings that will, no doubt, shortly be 
erected in the widened thoroughfare, which, 
when finished, will be one of the finest northern 
outlets from the City. 








THE NEW APPROACHES TO THE 
THAMES EMBANKMENT. 
LAYING- OUT THE NEW STREETS. 


THE land belonging to the Corporation 

between Tudor-street and the Thames Embank- 
ment, extending westward from the new City 
of London Schools to the Temple buildings, is 
at present being laid out by the formation of 
new streets, which will serve as additional 
approaches to the Embankment from Fleet- 
street, along Salisbury-court and Dorset-square, 
Whitefriars-street, and Bouverie-street. There 
will thus be three of these new approaches, each 
40 ft.in width, one being immediately to the west 
of the City of London Schools which has already 
been completed. In addition to the three new 
streets, another roadway of similar width, inter- 
sects the land midway, running from east to 
west in the direction of the Temple grounds. 
The whole of the sewerage works have already 
been completed, and the streets themselves are 
now in course of construction. Walls have been 
built up on each side of the foot-paths abutting 
on the adjoining land, admitting of areas in 
front of the buildings intended to be erected 
fronting the several streets. Tudor-street, from 
New Bridge-street to the Inner Temple Build- 
ings, is to be made upwards of 40 ft. in width, 
and one of the old buildings on the south side 
of King’s Bench Walk will be taken down in 
order to continue this width of the street to the 
entrance of the Inner Temple grounds. The 
improvement involves the taking down of a 
arge public-house opposite Whitefriars-street, 
which was erected only a few years ago. In 
connexion with the improvement it is expected 
that a superior class of office and other buildings 
will be erected on the south side of Tudor- 
street. 

Messrs. Mowlem & Burt are the contractors 
for the works in progress. 








BUILDING ON THE SION COLLEGE 
ESTATE. 


WirtH the exception of the old library build- 
ings, the whole of the sites in the neighbourhood 
of Aldermanbury and London-wall, belonging to 
the trustees of Sion College, have now been 
covered with new warehouse and office property. 
A new block of warehouse premises, at present 
in course of erection in Aldermanbury-avenue, 
completes the covering of the various sites in 
that recently-formed business centre. The build- 
ing is situated within a few feet of the library 
of the College, and at the rear is brought close 
to the south side of the church of St. Alphege, 
in Aldermanbury and London-wall. At the time 
when the land upon which the structure now in 
course of erection was let on lease for building 
purposes by the trustees of the College, there 
was some litigation between them and the 
church authorities, the latter contending that 
the building would seriously interfere with the 
lighting of the church. The result was that an 
arrangement was come to between the parties 





that the building at the rear should slope down 
obliquely from the top to a level with the 
bottom of the church windows, leaving an area 
of several feet between the rear wall of the new 
building and the south wall of the church, and 
in the construction of the warehouse premises 
this arrangement has been carried out. The 
Aldermanbury-avenue frontage of the building 
is about 60 ft. in length, and consists of four 
lofty floors. The elevation chiefly consists of 
spacious windows, flanked with massive piers of 
Portland stone and white Suffolk brick. 

Mr. G. Vickery is the architect, and Mr. E. 
Lawrence, of City-road, the contractor. 








THE INDIAN INSTITUTE, OXFORD. 


Tue foundation-stone of this new building 
was laid on the 2nd inst. by H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales. The building occupies the site of 
the late Professor Donkin’s house, at the corner 
of Broad-street and Holywell-street, and the 
site, though of small extent, is one of the best 
and most central in Oxford. The building will 
be in the Elizabethan style, and the exterior 
will be of Taynton stone. At the north-west 
corner there will be an octagon tower, including 
a staircase leading from the basement to the 
top of the building. The main entrance faces 
Broad-street, and there will be a spacious vesti- 
bule, with a corridor running the whole length 
of the south side. In the basement are the 
lavatories, kitchen, store-room, &c. On the 
ground-floor are three lecture-rooms, porter’s 
lodge, and vestibule. The curator’s rooms, 
museum, and library are on the first-floor, while 
on the second-floor are the assistant curator’s 
rooms, and the upper part the museum and 
library. Above these are the attics and the 
bedrooms for the curators. Mr. Basil Champ- 
neys, of 19, Buckingham-street, Strand, is the 
architect, and the contract for the erection of 
the building has been let to Messrs. Symm & Co., 
of Oxford. The objects of the promoters of the 
Institute are fully set forth in a pamphlet which 
has been issued by Professor Monier Williams, 
from which we take the following :— 

The establishment of an Indian Institute in 
the University of Oxford was first proposed and 
advocated by the Boden Professor of Sanskrit, 
in a Congregation of the University, held on 
May 13th, 1875. The object of that Congrega- 
tion was to provide special teaching for the 
Indian civilians resident at Oxford. In the 
autumn of 1875 the Boden Professor obtained 
leave from the Vice-chancellor, and undertook, 
at his own expense, a journey to India, making 
provision during his absence for the stipend of 
a deputy-professor, in accordance with the terms 
of the Boden statute. There he held meetings 
in many of the largest towns (for example, 
Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Lahore), explained 
the nature of his project, and asked for aid. 
The proposal was received with favour and 
approbation by his Royal Highness the. Prince 
of Wales, then in India, who, in the presence of 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal (Sir Richard 
Temple), graciously promised his support; by 
Lord Northbrook, then Governor-General; by 
many eminent members of the Civil Service, 
and by all the leading native princes and chiefs. 
On his return to England the Professor gave 
several public lectures, and put forth a printed 
statement of the result of his work. Towards 
the close of 1876 the Professor went a second 
time to India, extending his journey to the 
extreme south, and to Ceylon. Everywhere he 
met with similar encouragement. Soon after his 
return from his second journey he published a 
second statement, and gave lecturesand addresses 
not only in Oxford, but in London and different 
towns of England, striving to arouse an interest 
in Indian subjects, and labouring to show that 
our possession of so vast an empire involved 
two special duties—first, the formal recognition 
of Indian studies at our Universities, and 
secondly, the establishment of institutions at 
great centres of education,* the direct object of 
which should be to develope a taste for Indian 
languages and literature, to assist and direct all 
engaged in Indian studies, to disseminate correct 
information on Indian subjects, and generally to 
make India and England better known to each 
other. 

An important accession to the cause next 
followed. The project of founding an Indian 
Institute at Oxford received the approval and 





* Long ago Dr. Forbes Watson urged the building of an 
Indian Museum in connexion with an Indian Institute in 
London, but his scheme was never carried out. 


=——_ 
| support of Her Majesty the Queen ang the 
Royal Princes, who graciously became contr}. 
butors to the fund. At Oxford the Boden Pro. 
fessor was aided in the first stages of his work 
by the sympathy and co-operation of the Master 
and Fellows of Balliol College, and other mem- 
bers of the University. He succeeded in oh. 
taining promises of pecuniary support from 
numerous well-wishers to the undertaking. B 
far the largest contribution was promised } 
Mr. Brassey (now Sir Thomas Brassey, K.C.B. 
M.A. of University College, M.P. for Hastings 
and Civil Lord of the Admiralty. It is not tog 
much to say that Sir Thomas Brassey, by hig 
munificent donation of nearly 9,0001., must be 
regarded as the chief founder of the Indian 
Institute. Mr. Edward Cazalet has contributeg 
1,100/., Mr. C. Morrison 3001., the Marquis of 
Ripon 2501., and Mr. Bertram Currie 250]. 
These are the largest private contributions up 
to the present time. 

The building (which will be fire-proof through- 
out) will contain several lecture-rooms, library, 
a reading-room, a typical Indian Museum, and 
every appliance for promoting scholarlike, sys. 
tematic, and corporate action in the prosecution 
of Indian studies. 

The first and main object of the Indian 
Institute will, of course, be to give effective 
and ‘trustworthy teaching in all subjects that 
relate to India and its inhabitants; to promote 
and encourage Indian researches; to concen- 
trate and disseminate correct ideas on Indian 
matters by united effort and combined action, 
Books without number are written upon India; 
information is tendered on all sides by persons 
not always competent to give it; and there is 
no lack of teaching carried on in different places 
in a loose, scattered and unsystematic manner. 
The Indian Institute will effect its object by 
scholarly union and scientific co-operation. I¢ 
will have in view the great advantage to be 
derived from conveying instruction through the 
interaction of ear and eye. Its lecture-rooms, 
library,and museum will by their interdependence 
and inter-communication aid and illustrate each 
other. Its reading-room and library will offer 
for daily use a collection of Indian MSS., books, 
maps, and plans, many of them too rare and 
costly to be procurable by private means. Its 
museum will present to the eye a typical collec- 
tion of facts, illustrations, and examples, which, 
judiciously selected and arranged, will give, so 
to speak, a concise synopsis of India, of the 
country and its material products, of the people 
and their moral condition. Assuredly neither 
library nor museum will aim at aitracting mere 
sight-seers, curiosity-hunters, and excursionisis. 
Their sole raison d@étre, their one final cause, will 
be to assist in the prosecution of original 
research,—to subserve the acquisition of know- 
ledge,—whether acquired in the adjoining lec- 
ture-rooms or by self-tuition. 


> 
’ 








THE GERMAN ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE OF ROME. 


At the last meeting of the above society in 
commemoration of the foundation both of Rome 
and of the Institute itself, some interesting 
facts were mentioned in reference to the result 
of recent excavations and researches in the 
Ninth Region of ancient Rome. Signor Lan- 
ciani pointed out that this district was distin- 
guished above all other parts of the ancient 
city for the prevalence of colonnades. This 
peculiarity was favoured by the fact that the 
ground throughout this division of the city was 
very level. Here in the plain of the Tiber 
almost all the great buildings of ancient days 
had been connected by colonnades. They were 
rare, indeed, in Republican times, but by the 
age of Augustus they had become the prevailing 
fashion. Within a period of about twenty years 
the entire Campus Martius had been, 80 
speak, covered with colonnades, and the example 
of Augustus and his friends was imitated down 
to the times of the latest of the emperors 
The speaker, after enumerating the principal 
features of this class of structure, proceeded 
speak of certain examples which had recently 
been discovered, or of which we had obtaime 
a better knowledge either through excavations 
or through the recovery of ancient documents 
referring to them. One of the principal 
instances was the portico of the Argonauts = 
nected with the Temple of Neptune, that h - 
been made known throngh relief figures & 
trophies excavated partly in earlier years 40 





partly very recently. Then there is the colon- 
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a 
nade ascribed to Diocletian and Maximian, 
near the Theatre of Pompey. It bears the 
inscriptions “‘ Porticus Jovia”’ and *‘ Heraclea,”’ 
and Signor Lanciani considers it to have been 
intimately connected with the restorations 
of the theatre in question. The speaker pro- 
ceeded to speak of an interesting relic, the 
fragment of the Capitoline plan of the city, 
which shows two temples. One of these isa 
round peripteros, the other a rectangular 
hexastyle peripteros. These, he showed, be- 
longed to the eastern side of the Porticus Pom- 
‘ana. The round temple was still preserved 
in the court of the cloisters of St. Nicolo a 
Cesarini, and when the Via Nazionale was 
lengthened that temple would be laid bare. 
The rectangular temple had been drawn and 
described as late as the sixteenth century by 
Sangallo, but it had probably been demolished 
ou the building of tke Church of St. Nicolo. 
Signor Lanciani then gave a vivid description 
of the gardens and villas which surrounded 
ancient Rome, stretching on the one side from 
the Pincio over the Ksquiline Hill to San 
Croce ; and on the other side over the Janiculus. 
These quarters, however, were not tenantable 
during the extremes of temperature in winter 
andsummer. It was for the purpose of pro- 
viding the inhabitants with walks available at 
every season that the colonnades were erected. 
Under such colonnades it was possible to walk 
from one end of the Campus Martius to the 
other. The immense extent of these structures 
was shown by the speaker, who quoted certain 
figures illustrating the area they covered. Signor 
Lanciani then preceeded to speak of the restora- 
tions and new structures of the later emperors, 
especially of the Porticus Maxime of the time 
of Gratian, Valentinian, and Theodosius. He 
was of opinion that these emperors did build 
a colonnade running from the Pompeian temple 
to the Pons Ailius, and ending with the arch of 
triumph of St. Celso. Columns belonging to 
this structure had been discovered in the year 
1800. The three emperors above mentioned, 
however, had also connected the already existing 
colonnades together by means of new ones, and 
the name Porticus Maximz was applied to the 
entire system of colonnades leading from the 
Pons “lius to the Porta Ostiensis. This view 
had also been taken at an earlier date by Signor 
de Rossi. 








THE BOWER-BARFF PROCESS OF 
PRESERVING AND ORNAMENTING IRON 
AND STEEL SURFACES. 


AT a meeting of the Society of Engineers, 
held on Monday evening, May 7th, in the 
Society’s Hall, Victoria-street, Westminster, 
Mr. Jabez Church, M.I.C.E., F.G.S., president 
in the chair, a paper was read by Mr. George 
Bower, on the above subject. 

_ The subject of the paper was of necessity 
interesting to all those who had to use iron and 
steel for constructive purposes, but although 
the author’s and the Barff process of coating 
these metals with magnetic oxide had been 
before the world for several years, yet it was 
astonishing how few there were who really 
understood what these processes were. There 
were two methods of producing the film of 
magnetic oxide, one of them, the Barff, by 
means of subjecting the articles, at a red heat, 
inside an iron muffle, to the action of a super- 
heated steam ; the other, the Bower, by subject- 
ing articles, at a similar heat, inside a brick 
chamber, to the action of products of combus- 
re and of superheated air. The Bower-Barft 
sa a having acquired both patents, a 
a had now been devised which embraced 

© good points of both systems. Iron at a 
sufficiently elevated temperature decomposes 
b egh the oxygen entering into combination 

ith the ron, in certain definite proportions, 
Pp Se arama oxide, which is impervious to 
vig hag 18 especially applicable for wrought 
aiialas : Bower process was more especially 
mf or cast iron, and it proceeds on the 
- duct, eof first forming sesqui-oxide and then 
pe pr it to magnetic by hydro-carbon gases 
sadiiatic oxide. The Barff process produces 
er re “% oxide at one operation, but it is costly, 
Sidlasa a long time, while the Bower is 
ana podem two operations, and a very cheap 
half the ae coating is produced in less than 
ate ‘ime of the other. The author showed 
“uae property of magnetic oxide. He 
metals .: rush formed of wires of different 

» Urst of all, toa casting which was not 


| 


coated, and on which no effect was produced ; 
then to a similar one which had been coated, 
when it was immediately covered at all the 
parts touched by the brush with a beautiful 
shining coat of the metal of which the brush 
was formed. The author attributes this to the 
fact that magnetic oxide not being metallic, and 
to some extent gritty and porous, it had rubbed 
off by attrition some of the metal from the 
wires ; and he expected that this would super- 
sede the existing methods of bronzing and of 
depositing metals for the commoner kinds of 
Birmingham goods. 








THE LONDON AND BRIGHTON 
COMPANY’S NEW STATION AT FOREST 
HILL. 


THE London and Brighton Railway Company 
stand out in favourable contrast to many other 
companies as regards the accommodation pro- 
vided at the several stations on their line, and 
the general character of these structures. 
Within the last few years they have rebuilt and 
enlarged several of their stations, and they are 
now providing a handsome and commodious new 
station at Forest-hill, which has been rendered 
necessary by the constantly increasing popula- 
tion in that locality. The station is being 
largely extended both on the up and down sides 
of the line. The works on the up side, which 
form the principal portion of the reconstructed 
station, have just been completed, and those on 
the down side are now in progress. The 
principal frontage of the new station is 
in Devonshire-road, close to its junction with 
the London-road. The elevation is in red 
Fareham brick, pointed in black, with Bath 
stone facings, and terra-cotta moulded corbels 
in the cornices and string courses, the window- 
heads all being arched, and in Bath stone. A 
tower is one of the most prominent features in 
the structure. It is about 80 ft. in height and 
11 ft. square. On three sides of it are arched 
openings in Bath stone. These openings are 
7 ft. in width, and 13 ft. in height. In the 
upper portion of the tower is a clock, having 
three illuminated dials. The tower is finally 
surmounted by ornamental finials and a 
weather - vane. An _ entrance immediately 
under the tower leads into a vestibule, 8 ft. in 
width, the walls of which are faced with white 
enamelled brick. The general waiting-room 
and booking-office, an apartment 30 ft. by 18 ft., 
is approached through another entrance, and 
in close proximity are ladies’ and gentlemen’s 
first and second class waiting-rooms, whilst im- 
mediately adjoining is the station-master’s 
office, with rooms above as aresidence. Arriving 
at the railway level we come upon a spacious and 
convenient covered platform, 200 ft. long and 
55 ft. wide, provision being reserved for an 
additional line of rails intended to be laid down 
for the London and Crystal Palace traffic, and 
also for an additional centre platform. The plat- 
form is covered in with a roof consisting of 
alternate rough-plate glass and Vieille Montagne 
zinc, supported on ornamental cast-iron columns 
and brackets. A covered way, well lighted 
from the railway above, is carried under 
the line. It is 10 ft. in width, and entered at 
each end by flights of steps. Therailway metals 
are carried over this covered way on wrought- 
iron girders. 

Mr. F. D. Banister, the company’s engineer- 
in-chief, designed the station, which has been 
carried out under the superintendence of Mr. 
H. J. Mannering, Mr. Deacon, of Lower Nor- 
wood, being the contractor. The platform roofs 
were erected by Mr. White, of Croydon. 








ST. WILLIAM’S HOSPITAL, ROCHESTER. 


Tuis hospital, erected for the Rochester and 
Chatham Joint Hospital Board, was opened by 
the Bishop of Rochester on the 16th ult. The 
architect of the building, Mr. George J. Shipper, 
of Norwich, whose plans were selected in public 
competition eighteen months or more back, has 
disposed the building in five blocks on a site 
having considerable inequalities in levels. The 
formation of terraces was therefore necessary, 
and these have been arranged, not only to give 
greater healthfulness, but so as to group the 
whols of the buildings in a pleasing manner. 
The first building as one approaches by the 
winding drive from the Delce-road is the ad- 
ministrative block, containing on the ground- 
floor a waiting-room and surgery on one side of 





the hall, and matron’s room and stairs on the 
other side. At the rear are the kitchen, scullery, 
&c. The first floor is devoted to matrons’, 
nurses’, and servants’ bedrooms and linen stores, 
and the basement to larders, beer-cellars, stores, 
&c. Leading off from this block, on the right- 
hand side, or southwards, are the two ward 
blocks, one at each end of the arms of the —{ 
shaped line of covered-way, of which the ad- 
ministrative block, is at the base. These two 
ward blocks are alike, and contain accommoda- 
tion for a total of thirty-two patients. There 
are wards for male patients, one containing six 
beds and another two beds, and similar wards 
for female patients, besides nurses’ room, bath 
room, and lavatory, and annexes containing sinks 
and other conveniences in each of these blocks. 
The wards in all cases are amply lighted by 
opposite and double-glazed windows, and so have 
the full benefit of “‘ cross ventilation.”’ Hach bed 
has a minimum of 144 superficial feet floor- 
space, and 2,000 cubic feet of air space, the 
wards being 14 ft. high. Ventilation is also 
provided for by vertical openings for fresh air 
admitted at window-boards, and the vitiated 
‘air is extracted at the ceiling-level. Mr. D. O. 
Boyd supplied and fixed the stoves for heating 
the large wards, and his patent extraction ven- 
tilators are fixedin the ceiling. For warming the 
smaller wards Barnard & Bishop’s slow-combus- 
tion grates are used, and the central corridor, 
annexes, laundry, and disinfecting-chamber are 
ventilated by Boyle’s air-pump ventilators on the 
roofs. The wallsof the wards, &c., are plastered 
with selenitic cement. The laundry block is 
placed at the rear of the administration block, 
and the disinfecting-room, ambulance-shed, and 
mortuary are, again, in a separate building 
behind the laundry. Goddard & Massey’s dis- 
infecting stove is provided for purifying the 
linen, bedding, &c. The sewage is disposed 
of on the principle of sub-irrigation, Field’s 
annular flushing-tanks and apparatus being 
adopted. The excreta is dealt with on the dry- 
earth (Moule’s) system. Externally, the walls 
are built of Burham wire-drawn white bricks, 
laid in Portland cement for facings, and the roofs 
are covered with slates. Considerable care has 
been bestowed in fencing round the site in a 
suitable way, and yet so as to be conformable to 
the requirements of the Local Government 
Board. The whole of the works have been 
carried out under the supervision of the archi- 
tect, by Messrs. J. Gouge Naylar & Son (the 
senior member of the firm, Mr. J. G. Naylar, 
being elected mayor of Rochester this year), 
Mr. G. Hampton acting as clerk of works. 








FOREIGN NOTES. 


An Improvement in Steam Fire Engines.— 
Major Witte, the chief of the Berlin Fire 
Brigade, has taken out a patent in Germany for 
an arrangement by which fluid carbonic acid is 
employed in setting steam fire-engines to work. 
It has always been felt as a defect that these 
machines have not been capable of being 
made to begin working at a moment’s notice. 
Several minutes must elapse ere the steam can 
be got up and the engine commence operations. 
If a certain quantity of fluid carbonic acid, of 
which a stock is always to be carried about with 
the engine, is let into the steam-chamber, the 
machine will at once begin to play, and will go 
on discharging the water until the steam is fully 
up, and the engine works in the ordinary 
manner. 

Vienna.—lIt is intended to erect a monument 
in this city to the great German poet, Johann 
Wolfgang von Géthe. The Emperor of Austria 
heads the list of subscriptions with a contribu- 
tion of 1,000 florins from his privy purse. 

Homburg.—The Berlin Historical and Anti- 
quarian Society has decided to erect a monu- 
ment to Hélderlin in Homburg von der Hohe. 

Versailles.—It is the intention of the French 
Government to cause the splendid waterworks 
and fountains at Versailles to be repaired. The 
cost of the renovation is estimated at 1,000,000 
france, or 40,0001. sterling. 

Munich.—A complete system of telephonic 
communication was opened in Munich on the. 
Ist of May. 

Rome.—The noted sculptor and director of 
the Papal museums, Ignazio Jacommetti, died 
in Rome last week. 

Paris.—M. Edouard Manet, the founder of the 
“Impressionist ”’ school of painting in Paris, and 
who in art represents the same idea as M. Emile 
| Zola does in literature, died last week in Paris. 
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_ Dusseldorf.—Herr Christian Sell, one of the 
most successful painters of German battle- 
pieces, of the campaigns of 1866 and 1870-71, 
died on the 21st ult. 








EXHIBITIONS. 


THE Berlin Fine Arts Exhibition for 1883 
has just been Opened in the commodious halls 
belonging to the new Polytechnic School in the 
pleasant suburb of Charlottenburg. Among 
the paintings this year there is not a single work 
of the first rank of excellence, although the 
average of merit is very fair. As the place of 
exhibition is fully an hour’s walk from the 
Avenue Unter den Linden, it is only too pro- 
bable that the receipts will materially suffer. 
One of the most striking of the plastic works 
to be seen in the Exhibition is the colossal 
statue of Martin Luther. The sculptor is Herr 
Rudolph Siemering, and it is intended to inau- 
gurate the work at Eisleben on the approaching 
400th anniversary of the birth of the great 
Protestant Reformer. Luther is represented as 
crumpling up the Papal bull in his right hand, 
and about to throw it, with the seal that hangs 
down from it, intothe fire. With hisleft hand he 
is pressing the Bible to his breast. His head is 
covered by a baretta, and his features display 
the greatest resolution and energy. 

The Société Philanthropique of Paris has 
opened a very interesting Exhibition of Por- 
traits by some of the most celebrated of the 
modern painters of France. The collection is 
shown in the Palais des Beaux Arts, and em- 
braces 300 works, which fully illustrate the art 
of portrait-painting in France during the last 
100 years. Among the older artists whose 
works are here shown the most noted are 
David, D’Ingres, Delaroche, Fragonard, Flan- 
drin, Gérard, Géricault, Girodet, Greuze, 
Laurence, Lebrun, Ary Scheffer, Horace Vernet, 
Winterhalter, and Boilly; and of the younger 
generation, Baudry, Delaunay, and Bastien 
Lepage. 

In the Salon this year there are no works of 
@® sensational character, or of such extraordi- 
nary merit as to raise them far above the level 
of the average. It is generally agreed, how- 
ever, that amongst the best are the following :— 
an idyllic genre painting, representing a pair of 
rustic lovers, by Bastien Lepage, which many 
of the Paris papers predict will take the first 
prize; a “Christ on the Cross,” by Morot; 
‘The Death of Baras,” by Weerts; two paint- 
ings, ““ Maternity” and “ Night,” with life-size 
figures, by Bouguereau; a colossal painting of 
“Spring Flying Past,” by Bertrand; ‘ Two 
Sisters,” by Giron; “ Billows of the Sea,” by 
Renouf ; and finally, ‘The Obsequies of Gam- 
betta,” by Scott. Some of the disappointed 
artists this year have shown their chagrin in a 
very extraordinary fashion. Thus, M. Wan- 
beers was so dissatisfied at the placing of one 
of his pictures that he daubed it all over with 
black paint in the presence of a crowd of 
astonished visitors. Another artist fora similar 


reason cut his canvas with a razor out of its 
frame. 








THE EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION, 


A MEETING of this-association was held in the 
Professional Hall. After the usual preliminary 
business was disposed of, the Chairman, Mr. 
MacGibbon, introduced Dr. Arthur Mitchell, 
who proceeded to read a paper entitled 
“Scottish Celtic Art,” in the course of which 
he said that the three principal patterns form- 
ing the much-admired Celtic decorations of 
surfaces are interlaceménts, angular frets, and 
a pattern formed of diverging spirals. The 
first two appear in other styles of decoration 
belonging to other countries. The third, which 
is the most beautiful, is purely Celtic, and has 
been used only by the Scots-Irish Celts. The 
three in combination, however, really form what 
is known as Celtic decorative art; and so com- 
bined, they produce a style of decoration 
emphatically national. It was an art of the 
Christian period, and was used chiefly in the 
decoration of objects related to the Christian 
worship or faith, such as manuscripts, crosses, 
croziers, shrines, chalices, &c.; but it was also 
used to decorate such things as personal orna- 
ments, armour, horse trappings, &c. The forms 
given to the objects decorated were decidedly 
good, and they were forms which were suitable 





for receiving such a decoration. The decoration 


was aided by the use of colour when possible, 
and in the case of metal-work, by enamelling 
and jewelling. The art probably came to Scot- 
land from Ireland. The best work in the manu- 
scripts and metals occurs in Ireland, but the 
best work in stone occurs in Scotland. It does 
not, however, appear in Scotland with most 
force and frequency on the west side, as we 
should expect in view of its reaching us from 
Ireland, and of the strong missionary settle- 
ments in the west. There are some singularly 
beautiful examples on the west side, but 
on the whole the Celticism of the stone 
monuments, and probably also of _ the 
metal work, found on the east side is more 
intense, and the relics showing high Celtic 
decoration are more numerous there. The 
Celtic decorative art is essentially zoomorphic, 
and it dies out by becoming foliageous. This is 
well seen on the slabs and free-standing crosses 
which are so numerous in the Hebrides and. 
west coast parishes, and which exhibit little 
more than traces of Celticism in their decora- 
tion. The Celtic illumination of manuscripts 
extended from the end of the seventh to the 
middle of the fifteenth century. Probably it 
began in the sixth or seventh century and was 
little used after the eleventh or twelfth. It was 
at its height when the pictorial art may be said 
to have been almost extinct in Italy and Greece, 
and scarcely to have existed in other parts of 
Europe. The age of the stone and metal work 
is even more doubtful, but it is almost certainly 
later, both in its start and in its decline, than 
the manuscript illuminations. The West High- 
land slabs, with their foliageous decoration, are 
erroneously called Celtic, and many of them 
probably belong to the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. The almost pure .zoomorphism of 
Celtic decoration became, in the decoration of 
the West Highland slab, a florid, debased, and 
incongruous combination of zoomorphism and 
dendromorphism, with the latter predominating. 
At the conclusion of the lecture a cordial vote 
of thanks was passed to Dr. Mitchell and 
acknowledged. 

On Saturday afternoon the members of this 
association visited Winton Castle, about thirteen 
miles south-east of Edinburgh, and also several 
places of interest in its neighbourhood. Arriving 
at Ormiston in the early part of the day the 
chief feature which attracted the attention of 
the visitors was the old church. Proceeding to 
Winton Castle members were assisted in their 
examination of the interesting pile and _ its 
interior by Mr. Lessels, architect, who is familiar 
with the building and has examined its records. 
The accounts of the mansions, however, are 
very scanty, and are chiefly got from Maitland’s 
“History of the House of Seton,” where it is 
stated that Winton House was built in 1494 by 
the Earl of Seton. That house was destroyed 
by fire in 1620, and the present castle was 
erected about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, but it was greatly altered, and addi- 
tions were made to it by Wyatt. 








THE INTERNATIONAL FISHERIES 
EXHIBITION. 


Tuis Exhibition, which will undoubtedly be 
of great interest and value, is to be opened by 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales (acting for her 
Majesty the Queen) on this Saturday, the 
12th inst. Unfortunately, the arrangement 
of the exhibits will not be completed before 
the opening ceremony takes place; never- 
theless, there has already been got together 
and arranged a marvellously varied and 
instructive display of the innumerable classes 
of objects into which the exhibits are divided. 
Some countries (from causes with which we 
are unacquainted) seem to be very much 
behind-hand in their arrangements. This is 
particularly noticeable in the case of Russia, in 
the large building (about 200 ft. long) alloted 
to whose exhibits there was, up to Wednesday 
afternoon, nothing but emptiness. On the other 
hand, China was, at the time of our visit, ahead 
of most other foreign countries. 

Some idea of the extent of the Exhibition 
may be gathered when we say that the tem- 
porary buildings which have been erected for it 
over the greater part of the Horticultural 
Gardens at Kensington occupy an area of about 
twenty-two acres, and in addition to these tem- 
porary buildings the Exhibition appropriates the 
two long permanent arcades which bound the 
gardens on the east and west, and the two 
quadrants which connect those arcades with the 





——- 
conservatory at the north end of the gardensg, 
just south of the Royal Albert Hall. The tem. 
porary buildings have been erected under the 
superintendence of the late General Scott and 
Mr. Wilson Bennison, the Surveyor to the 
Executive Committee. These buildings are of 
two kinds, some being almost entirely of wood 
and others being chiefly of galvanised corrugated 
iron. The contractors for the whole of the 
wooden buildings are Messrs. Peto Bros., whils; 
the whole of the iron buildings have been erecteq 
by Mr. J. C. Humphreys, of Knightsbridge, 
The wooden buildings are painted internally and 
externally with asbestos paint, as a safeguard 
against fire, and steam and chemical fire-engineg 
and other fire-extinguishing appliances are pro. 
vided at numerous points. 

From the principal entrance in the Exhibition. 
road access is gained, through the vestibule 
used by visitors to the Horticultural Gardens, 
to a long and spacious gallery extending right 
across the south end of the gardens to the 
entrances in Queen’s-gate. This gallery, which 
is nearly 1,000 ft. in length, is parallel with, 
but some little distance northward of, the 
buildings used for the National Portrait 
Gallery ; it is entirely of wood, and top-lighted, 
the roof principals being semicircular jn 
form and of laminated construction. This long 
gallery is wholly appropriated to the display 
of a portion of the exhibits of Great Britain, 
who, it need hardly be said, occupies a far 
larger amount of space than any other country. 
This and other of the temporary wooden build- 
ings (as, for instance, the one jointly occupied 
by New South Wales, India, and China) strongly 
recall, if they are not toa large extent copies 
of, the annexes of the ’62 Exhibition. Parallel 
with about one-half of the long gallery specially 
referred to are spacious dining-saloons (in the 
decoration of which we noticed that Lincrusta- 
Walton has been used) and kitchens. A notable 
adjunct of this portion of the building is the 
fish dining-room, near to which is a lecture-room 
or theatre in which, as we understand, lectures 
will be given on (among other subjects) the 
cooking of fish. On the opposite side of the 
long gallery are large sheds for the exhibition of 
life-saving apparatus of all kinds, for machinery 
in motion, and for the machinery for electric 
lighting, of whica there will be some very 
extensive installations. The whole of the 
buildings are to be illuminated by means of the 
electric light, some dozen or more systems 
being represented, including those of Messrs. 
Siemens Bros. & Co., the Swan United Co., the 
Gilcher, the Lever, and the Jablochkoff, the 
illumination being partly effected by arc lights 
and partly by incandescent lights. The whole 
of the western arcade is appropriated to the 
purpose of an aquarium, and here nearly all the 
tanks are completed and stocked with fish. 
The tanks have been made by Messrs. Leete, 
Edwards, & Norman, the iron fittings in con: 
nexion with them having been treated, appa- 
rently, by the Bower-Barff process, so as to 
prevent oxidation. The quadrants at the north 
end of the gardens are mainly occupied by a 
large and notable loan collection of specimens 
of fish and birds, illustrative, not only of natural 
history, but of the prowess of members of 
angling clubs and other sportsmen. The live 
and dead natural history collections included m 
the western arcade and the quadrants all form 
part of the show made by Great Britain, who 
also occupies the eastern arcade with a variety 
of miscellaneous exhibits. The inland fisheries 
of Great Britain are illustrated in a large 
gallery extending across the gardens from 
east to west, just south of the ornamental 
water. This gallery, in effect, is the cross” 
bar or horizontal member of a group ° 
buildings representing the letter H on — 
the vertical members of the letter being a 
with the permanent arcades already referre 
to,—that on the right hand or eastern side mon 
appropriated to the exhibits of New “~“" " 
Wales, India, and China; and that on the ; 
hand or western side being half occupied bY 
Great Britain, and half by Germany, F eg 
and Italy. Each of the galleries formed by 
vertical members of the letter is about 4 f 
long, the cross-bar of the letter representing 
building some 500 ft. long. In the hollow 
above the cross-bar are the ornamental wa mi 
of the Horticultural Gardens, while the sp + 
below or south of the cross-bar 1s eet 
spacious courts devoted to the exhibi ry ‘ 
Russia (on the extreme Kft), Canada an pee 
United States (in parallel courts), Sweden (on 
Norway (also in parallel courts), and Spa” 
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‘the extreme right). Belgium occupies a court 
to the south of those appropriated to Sweden 
and Norway, and the Netherlands have a court 
south of that of Belgium, while Newfoundland 
js provided with ample space south of that 





allotted to Canada and the United States. 


Just south of the Netherlands court, on the 
right-hand side of the central north and south 
avenue, is the pavilion erected for the accom- 
modation of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. Ap- 
roached through a pair of wrought-iron gates, this 
structure, which isexternally of Mr. Humphreys’s 
corrugated iron, is internally very tastefully 
fitted up. It contains entrance-hall, dining- 
room, drawing-room, boudoir, study, conserva- 
tory, and one or two minor apartments, all of 
which have been fitted up, decorated, and 
furnished by Messrs. Gillow. The dining- 
room has an American walnut dado, the wails 
being covered with the material known as Tyne- 
castle tapestry, a kind of canvas, embossed and 
decorated. The ceiling of this room is panelled, 
the cornice and the divisions between the hand- 
painted surfaces being of American walnut. 
The drawing-room is in the style adopted by 
the Brothers Adam. The walls of the entrance- 
hall are covered with embossed leather paper, 
with panels of woven tapestry work. The 
conservatory has been fitted up by Messrs. 
Dick Radclyffe & Co., and shows how the 
electric light may be utilised in combination 
with plants for decorative effect. Messrs. 
Gillow, it should be stated, have executed the 
decorations of the Newfoundland, Canadian, 
Italian, and other courts, a noticeable feature of 
their work being some large lunettes, filled with 
suitable allegorical figure - subjects in mono- 
tone by Priolo. The decorations of the 
Indian Court have been’ executed by 
Messrs. Holland & Sons, of Mount-street, from 
designs by Mr. Purdon Clarke. This court, 
with the adjoining space occupied by China, 
is very bright and gay with colour. The 
Belgian Court has been decorated with the 
national colours by Messrs. Defries & Sons. 
The terra-cotta decorations in the western or 
aquarium arcade have been executed by Messrs. 
Pulham & Son, of Broxbourne. Messrs. Deards, 
of Harlow, have done some part of the glazing, 
on their patent system, but the greater part of 
this work has been executed by the contractors 
with putty, in the old way. As we mentioned 
two or three weeks ago, in connexion with our 
notice of the Building Exhibition, the remark- 
able material known as the Willesden water- 
proof paper has been largely used for roofing 
purposes in these temporary buildings. 

A special feature of the Exhibition will be 
the retail fish-market, which is located near the 
principal entrance in the Exhibition-road. This 
temporary market is fitted up with slate stall- 
beards, and is paved with the patent Victoria 
stone. To this market consignments of fish 
will be sent from Grimsby and other fishing 
stations daily. 

The Exbibition is to remain open for six 
months, and we trust that it will be successful 
in every sense of the word. On a future 
occasion we may have something to say with 
regard to some of the exhibits. 








THE PROPOSED SCULPTURE ON 
BLACKFRIARS BRIDGE. 


Sir,—I am of opinion that the conclusion 
arrived at by the referees, touching the pro- 
posed statuary on Blackfriars Bridge, is on 
several accounts to be regretted. Iam quite 
aware that the powers of sculpture are limited, 
but not necessarily to that narrow verge which 
would but admit of the setting up of four more 
bronze equestrian skittlesinthe metropolis. With- 
out sanctioning the extreme manner adopted in 
some past Italian and French examples, a cer- 

degree of freedom, or picturesqueness of 
suatment, 18 permissible in sculpture destined 
or sites such as those the bridge offers; and 
artists, moreover, require greater freedom of 
action in these matters. All great artistic 
~ te 18 crushed out by that immobility of 
re powers to encourage monumental art either 
8 agg or in sculpture,—that immobility 
a . Mr. Cavendish Bentinck has entitled 
© waiting game.” I know that a splendid 
Suggestion for the embellishment of the four 
Piers or pedestals of the bridge, and admirably 
ee eeiate to the locality, was withheld from 
mo aR Asem from a conviction that the City 
of mules were not prepared to spend the sum 
money required to carry out so thorough a 





proposal. The citizens of London only know 
how to foster one art, the art of hospitality,— 
a very good art it is to understand, too, and all 
very well in its way. But they should learn 
that to entertain artists at sumptuous City 
banquets is not to encourage art, and that there 
is but one way of doing this practically and 
effectively, and that is by employing painters 
and sculptors on the embellishment of public 
buildings and of unadorned sites, as did the 
citizens of less wealthy cities than the City of 
London, the citizens of Venice, of Florence, and 
of other patriotic Italian cities. METER. 








PROPOSED ADDITIONS TO THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY. 


It is stated that definite arrangements have 
been made for making material additions to the 
National Gallery with as little delay as possible. 
The Times says that the plans actually prepared 
are as follow :—New galleries are to be built 
immediately in the rear of the centre of the 
main building, to adjoin those built from the 
designs of the late Mr. E. M. Barry. The 
galleries would consist of one measuring 92 ft. 
by 40 ft., running north and south, at the end 
of which would be another, 87 ft. by 40 ft., 
running east and west, the latter forming a 
continuation of the great Italian Room in Mr. 
Barry’s building. To the right and left of the 
centre of the longer gallery will be two small 
rooms, each 30 ft. by 20ft. To carry out this 
plan a very important alteration in the present 
arrangement of the building is proposed, but it 
will not be effected until the new galleries 
themselves have been built. The present rather 
insignificant staircases are to be abolished, and 
in their stead we are to have a new grand stair- 
case, immediately behind the vestibule, leading 
straight into the first of the new galleries. To 
make this staircase it will be necessary to do 
away with the existing “Turner Room’”’—a 
badly-lighted gallery—and to find accommoda- 
tion for Turner’s pictures elseWhere. The walls 
of the new grand staircase will afford space for 
many large pictures not of the first importance, 
while the space gained by the removal of the 
present staircases will be utilised for new rooms. 
The picture space to be provided in the new 
galleries and staircase is about 958 ft. lineal, or a 
net addition of 764 ft. lineal. That given by 
Mr. Barry’s building was 1,235 ft.; while the 
total space given by the original galleries was 
1,428 ft. The estimated cost of the whole build- 
ing isnomore than 66,0001., including 2,0001. to be 
paid to the War Office authorities for rebuilding 
the guard-room of the St. George’s Barracks in 
the rear. The site already belongs to the 
Government, and, as no rent is paid for it, no 
loss will be incurred by its appropriation to new 
uses. It is intended to ask for the first vote on 
account during the present Session, and to 
begin operations as soon after as possible. It 
is expected that the whole work may be com- 
pleted in four or five years. 

It is not stated whether an “outside archi- 
tect’”’ is to be employed to carry out the works, 
or whether they will be carried out by the 
officers of the Department. 








RAILWAY RATES FOR CARRIAGE OF 
LONG TIMBER. 


LONDON AND NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY 
Vv. IVENS. 


Mr. JusTicE WATKIN WILLIAMS and Mr. Justice 
Mathew, sitting in Court VII. of the Royal 
Courts of Justice, had this special case before 
them on the 27th ult. It was an action brought 
by the plaintiffs against Mr. William Ivens, 
timber merchant, of Harboro’ Parva, near 
Rugby, Warwick, to recover the sum of 
4851. 16s. 4d., balances of account for the 
carriage of goods. 


The questions raised under the special case stated 
for this Court were,—Whether the Company were 
entitled to charge the defendant 2s. 6d. per ton 
more than their ordinary rate for the carriage of 
consignments of timber, each of which consisted of 
several pieces of timber which, by reason of their 
great length, could not be carried in one wagon or 
truck; also, whether the plaintiff Company were 
entitled to make the additional charge for the 
carriage of consignments of timber, each of which 
consisted in part of pieces of timber which, by 
reason of their great length, could not be carried in 
one wagon or truck, and in other part of pieces not 
too long to be carried in one wagon or truck. 

Sir H. Giffard, for the plaintiff Company, sub- 
mitted that his clients were entitled to recover the 





amount by the London and North-Western (New 
Lines and Additional Powers) Act, 1876, Section 83, 
That section gave the plaintiffs power to charge the 
additional sum for any consignment of timber which 
contained pieces of timber which, by reason of their 
length, could not be carried in one wagon or truck. 

Mr. Lumley Smith, on the part of the defendant, 
contended that the section only empowered the 
plaintiff Company to make an additional charge for 
consignments of single pieces of great length. 

Their lordships replied to the question raised 
affirmatively, and gave judgment for the plaintiffs 
for the amount claimed. 








LIABILITIES OF HOUSE-OWNERS. 
COOK v. ELVIN, | 


In the City of London Court on Tuesday, 
before Mr. Commissioner Kerr, a case of im- 
portance respecting the liability of landlords 
for pecuniary damages for defective house- 
drainage was heard. 


The plaintiff was described as a builders’ con- 
tractor, and he sued Mrs. Elvin, a widow, to recover 
the sum of 4/. 16s. 6d., rent due for a dwelling- 
house. In answer she filed a counter-claim for 10é. 
damages, —first, for breach of a contract by which 
she agreed to pay an increased rental of 4/. a year 
on condition that the house was made habitable ; 
and, secondly, for illness and loss incurred through 
the bad state of the drains. 

Defendant deposed that she had lived in the house 
for eleven years, but at length was compelled to 
leave, owing to the horrible stench which sometimes 
emanated from the drains. The soil in one place 
oozed through the floor. Her lodgers and even her 
son left the house because of the nuisance. Others, 
who had lived in the house, were called in corrobora- 
tion. 

The judge found for the defendant, both upon the 
amount claimed and also for the counter-claim, He 
would, he said, have given her a great deal more 
had he been asked, because no one could calculate 
the injury to health at the time, and in the future, 
from living in an unsanitary habitation. He also 
allowed costs on the higher scale, observing that it 
was high time that landlords were taught that pro- 
perty had its duties as well as its rights. 








BUILDING PATENT RECORD.* 
APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


2,129. T. J. Palmer, London. 
of decorative material for walls, &c. 
1883. 

2,199. T. Smith, Sunbury. Combination of 
materials for making cements, &. May 1, 
1883. 

2,208. E. R. Palmer, Beckenham. Self-acting 
flushing apparatus for flushing sewers, drains, 
water-closets, &c. May 1, 1883. 

2,238. G. Noles, London. 
escapes. May 2, 1883. 

2,242. F. G. Glaser, Berlin. Apparatus for 
catching soot from smoke in_ chimneys. 
(Com. by C. A. Petgold, Berlin.) (Comp. spec.) 
May 2, 1883. 

2,260. T. Wood, Bristol, and G. Milton, 
Gloucester. Hot-water heating apparatus for 
warming buildings, &c. May 3, 1883. 


NOTICE TO PROCEED 


has been given by the following applicant on 
the date named :— 


May 1, 1883. 


798. W. B. Shorland, Manchester. Latches 
and securing knobs to the spindles of locks and 
latches. Feb. 14, 1883. 


ABRIDGMENTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 
Published during the Week ending May 5, 1883. 


4,287. L. C. Jervoise, Torquay. Open fire- 
grates. Sept. 8, 1882. Price 2d. 

A metal plate is fitted to slide on the bottom bars of the 
grate to provide for a slow combustion of fuel when 
required. (Pro. Pro.) 


4,332. D. Hendry and J. Melville, Kirkcaldy. 
Machinery for preparing or manufacturing 
Linoleum. Sept. 12, 1882. Price 6d.. 

The ground cork is fed into one end of a long cylindrical 
mixing vessel, in which revolves a long Archimedean screw 
and two sets of angled mixing-knives. At the other end 
the material falls on an inclined shelf, which guides it 
between rolls, whence in the form of a sheet it passes to 
a disintegrating spiked drum, which again breaks it up 
and then it is deltoueed on the sheet, of cloth, and pressed 
thereon by rolls. 


4,353. H. Pearce, London. Apparatus for 
opening, closing, and securing fanlights, &. 
Sept. 13, 1882. Price 6d. 


To the fanlight is attached a lever, on the other end of 
which 13 a screw nut, which works on an Archimedean 


oe —— by Hart & Co., Patent Agents, 186, Fleet- 
8 ree a 


Manufacture 
April 27, 


Domestic fire- 
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screw on @ rod, which passes up the side of the window 
frame. Byturning this rod round, the fanlight is closed 
or opened, 


4,368. G. L. Marshall, Birmingham. Venetian 
window-blinds. Sept. 14, 1882. Price 4d. 


A tongue is used to clip and hold fast the cords of the 
blinds when required. 


4,369. W.A. MacLeod, Birkenhead. Window 
sash-fasteners. Sept. 14, 1882. Price 6d. 


A spring catch bolt is fixed on the side of the meeting- 
rail of the inner sash, and a guarded slide on the inside of 
the side rail of the outer sash, The bolt engages this 
slide by the action of the spring, and the lower sash is 
allowed to open only the length of the slide, or vice versed. 
A oe 4 is fitted to the catch bolt, so that it can be com- 
pletely disengaged of the slide when it is required to open 
the window wide. 


4,383. F. Bander, Venezuela, South America. 
Construction of walls, &. Sept. 14, 1882. 
Price 2d. ; 


All the several parts of a building,—bricks, piers, abut- 
ments, door and window frames, &c.,—are interlocked 
with each other by mortises and teuons. (Pro. Pro.) 


4,402. 8. 8S. Hellyer, London. Supply and 


waste valves for baths, lavatories, &c. Sept. 
15, 1882. Price 6d. 


The valves in one form are fitted with a weighted lever 
arm and knee-joint lever, and are arranged at an angle to 
the discharge or supply thoroughfares, ‘I'hey close against 
the pressure, and are actuated by a handle, the rod of 
which, when the valve is closed, lies in a straight line 
within the guide, thereby preventing the valve being 
opened by mistake or concussion, Several other forms 
of arrangement are shown. The flush is effected bya 
tipping vessel in the tank, which, when full, capsizes, and 
filis the syphon which empties the tank, 








CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER, 
EDGBASTON. 


Str,—In your notice of architectural works at 
the Royal Academy, the lighting of this church is 
spoxen of as probably defective. May I be allowed 
to explain, what is perhaps not easily discoverable 
from the view, that the chief light in the interior is 
from the lantern tower, and that the lower windows 
are purposely subordinated to it. This tower, which 
is 30 ft. wide inside, contains sixteen lancet windows, 
each 3 ft. wide. The large front window, which, of 
course, is not visible in the view from the chancel 
end, is,fnext to the lantern, the principal source of 
light to the nave. JAMES CUBITT. 








NEW CHURCH OF ST. JOHN BAPTIST 
AT NORWICH. 


Srr,—In your notice of the architectural drawings 
exhibited at the Royal Academy, you have in- 
advertently attributed my design for the new church 
of St. John Baptist at Norwich to my brother. 

I may mention that the drawings referred to 
illustrate only the nave, now in progress, of what 
will eventually be a complete cruciform church with 
a central tower. G. GILBERT ScorTT. 








THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


Sir,—I should feel obliged if you would kindly 
state, in fairness to myself, that although the archi- 
tect of the Grosvenor Gallery and Library, I must 
disclaim the honour of having designed the new 
‘entrance to the above, as recently erected. 

WILLIAM THos, SAMs, 








KILLING WORMS ON LAWNS. 


Srr,— Referring to the paragraph in your issue of the 
id4th ult., p. 520, re *‘ Killin orms on Lawns,’’ quoted 
from @ gardening journal, { write to inform you that I 
have applied to a great many chemists to obtain the 
“corrosive sublimate,” and they all refuse to supply it, 
Stating that it is the most virulent and deadly of the 
mineral poisons, one-thirtieth of a grain being sufficient 
to killa man, and the use of it in any way, except by 
experts, would be very dangerous, I think it only right 
to let you know this, in case in some rural district some 
one might obtain it, and it might be carelessly left 
about, and cause disastrous results, as the chemists inform 
me its power does not disappear or decrease by an 
amount of exposure, H. H. Barruerr. 








MARBLES. 


Sir,—Will you permit me to say that the Belgian 
enarble mentioned by Mr. Gough as being used at Ham- 
mersmith parish church on the occasion of the visit of the 
Architectural Association was supplied from the quarries 
at Soignies, for which I am sole agent ; and also that I 
shall be most happy to submit samples and estimates to 
any architects contemplating using this material, which is 
extremely like Purbeck marble? I have Mr. Gough’s 
permission to state that any architect may inspect the 
avork supplied at the church on presenting his card. 
_ Union-court, Old Broad-street, A. Noir. 








WROUGHT-IRON BARS, &c. 


Srr,—Can “> 3 of your readers oblige by informing me 
through whom I can obtain the various sections of wrought- 
iron bars used in the manufacture of weather-tight window 
casements, also the gun-metal furniture fitted to same ? 
Maenum Bonu, 





Hooks. 


Light Science for Leisure Hours. Third series. 
Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects, 
Natural Phenomena, &c. By RicHarp A. 
Proctor, B.A., Camb. London: Longmans 
& Co. 1883. 

Mr. Proctor is so well known as a popular 
writer on scientific subjects, especially astro- 
nomic science, and deservedly so, that it may 
appear almost superfluous to praise a book that 
proceeds from his pen. It is a noteworthy 
feature of his writings that he understands 
how to present what may at first sight seem 
abstruse subjects in language so entertaining, 
and yet so instructive, that even the most un- 
willing to approach them will read them ulti- 
mately with pleasure. In the third series of 
his “‘Light Science for Leisure Hours,” the 
author has included a number of papers relating 
to the great solar eclipses which have been suc- 
cessfully observed since 1868, papers which were 
written at the time, and appeared in the various 
publications to which he has been an entertain- 
ing contributor. Those papers describe the 
anticipations formed as each eclipse approached, 
and the results actually obtained during the 
progress of the eclipse. The other essays 
which form part of the present volume re- 
semble in general character those in the two 
former series. ‘The Earth in Meteoric 
Shadow” is one of Mr. Proctor’s latest papers, 
deeply interesting, which is reprinted from 
Messrs. Longman’s new magazine. The short 
article on ‘‘ Vivisection’’ ought to be read by all 
those who would deprive the medical and surgical 
profession of one of their principal helps for the 
relief of human suffering; whilst that headed, 
*‘ Are we Jews?” should give a check to those 
Sabbatarians who would sacrifice life to a 
narrow view of Sunday observance. We might 
add to this short list of interesting papers con- 
tained in the present volume; but we would 
rather refer readers to the book itself. The 
papers are food for the mind of a nature which 
gives them a permanent value. 








Miscellanen. 


The New Central Fish Market for 
London.—On Thursday morning last the Lord 
Mayor and Sheriffs attended in state to open 
the new fish-market in Farringdon-road, which 
covers an area of 44,000 ft. It consists of a 
series of shops, thirty-three in number, having 
in front stands for barrows and wagon stands 
for salesmen, the whole approached by a road- 
way having a width of 18 ft. always clear for 
vehicular traffic. In the middle of the market 
area is'a further arrangement of stands, with an 
area of about 4,400 ft. We have in previous 
volumes described and illustrated the market 
buildings. The new market had its origin in 
the public discussions which took place a few 
months since about the deficient supply and 
high price of fish. A special fish committee of 
the Corporation was appointed, of which Mr. W. 
Pannell wasthe chairman. That body carefully 
and exhaustively considered the best means of 
bringing fish to the metropolis and distributing 
it to the consumers, and the result of their re- 
port was a decision on the part of the Court of 
Common Council to apply to Parliament to 
enable them to divert the market they were 
then constructing for fruit and vegetables to the 
purposes of an inland fish-market. An Act-was 
obtained and the conversion was effected. On 
the site and building the Corporation have 


Y | expended during the last seven years 430,0001. 


The International Electric Exhibition, 
Vienna.—Among all nations who will exhibit 
at the International Electrical Exhibition the 
French are the first who have completed their 
plan of installation. According to the latter, a 
richly-decorated pavilion of the French Adminis- 
tration of Telegraphy will form the centre of 
the French Exhibition, in which, besides the 
scientific instruments and apparatus of the 
present, likewise very valuable historical appa- 
ratus for the history of evolution of telegraphy 
will be exhibited. 

Ulster Reform Club, Belfast.—The con- 
tract for this work has been let to Mr. Henry, 
of Belfast. The cost of the building, including 
the grates, chimney-pieces, internal plumbing, 
tiling, bells, hoists, heating, and other fittings, 
will be under 12,0001. The work will be carried 
out at once under the superintendence of Messrs. 
Maxwell & Tuke, architects, Manchester. 





Oo 


Leases of Houses.—The right which My; 
Broadhurst, M.P., proposes to confer on tenantg 
of purchasing the fee simple of their houses op 
cottages, isto apply only where there are thir; 
years unexpired of a lease already created, or 
twenty years of any future lease. In these 
purchases may be included chattels, and algo 
any gardens or other lands held with the house 
to the extent of three acres. For carrying out 
the scheme, Mr. Broadhurst’s Bill adopts the 
machinery of the County Courts. When 9 
tenant wishes to purchase his house, his first 
proceeding is to be to pay into court two years’ 
rack-rent, by way of deposit. After advertisi 
the application the Registrar of the Count 
Court would investigate the landlord’s title and 
interest, and the tenant’s right to claim the 
benefit of the Act. The County Court Judge 
would then proceed to ascertain the sum that 
ought to be paid for the purchase. In this ip. 
quiry any person interested would be entitled to 
demand a jury. Thesum to be thus ascertained 
would be that which the entire estate in the 
house, beyond the tenant’sinterest, would fetch 
by sale in the open market. But as regards 
future leases, there would be excluded from 
computation the value of any improvements 
that may have been made by the tenant or his 
predecessor in title which were not in pursuance 
of a contract with the landlord. On paying the 
purchase-money into court, the tenant would be 
entitled to receive from the Registrar a certi- 
ficate of purchase, which would operate as a 
conveyance from all the landlords who have been 
served with notice. The purchase-money would 
then be distributed by the Registrar, or retained 
pending inquiries, in accordance with the direc- 
tions ef the Judge. From his decision, however, 
on questions of law, but on those only, an appeal 
is allowed. With regard to the expenses of 
these proceedings, they would to a reasonable 
extent be berne by the tenant.—Times. 

The Factory and Workshops Bill.—In 
the House of Commons, on Wednesday, Mr. 
Broadhurst moved the second reading of the Fac- 
tory and Workshops Bill, the object of which 
was to prohibit the employment of girls under 
fourteen in the occupation of nail-making and 
chain-making.—Mr. Monckton moved the rejec- 
tion of the Bill, which he asserted would be 
mischievous and cruel in its operation on the 
working classes affected, and would drive trade 
abroad without benefiting anybody. If any 
irregularities existed, they might be met by the 
appointment of additional inspectors.—~ Mr. 
Brinton also opposed the Bill, which he believed 
would deprive the working classes of harmless 
occupation.—Mr. Hastings and Mr. Wiggin 
bore testimony to the unpopularity of the Bill 
in the districts affected, where it was regarded 
as a blow at female labour.—Sir R. Cross 
pointed out that the trades were not unhealthy, 
for which reason he had not included them in 
his Act, and he warned the House against being 
led to play into the hands of those who desired 
to discourage women’s labour for the sake of 
increasing men’s wages. — Sir C. Dilke in 
formed the House that out of a total number 
of 896 shops engaged in the trade, the Bill 
would only affect nine shops, and as each of 
these only employed one girl under fourteen, 
the House was being asked to legislate for nine 
persons. On a division, the Bill was thrown out 
by 124 to 44. ; 

National Health Society.—A meeting to 
promote the objects of this society was held on 
Wednesday at Grosvenor House, by permission 
of the Duke of Westminster, who presided, and, 
in the course of his speech, said they had 
established in Westminster a sanitary aid 
association, the members of which had done 4 
great deal of good amongst the poor by acting 
as sanitary visitors. A main feature of the 
association was the giving of lectures and pro- 
moting exhibitions, and next month an exhibi- 
tion of sanitary domestic appliances, hygienic 
dress and decoration, would be held at Hum- 
phrey’s Hall, Knightsbridge. Resolutions ae 
passed recognising the services rendered by t 
society in diffusing among the people a ne 
ledge of the laws of health and the means 0 
preventing disease ; approving the paar 
series of lectures which have been arrange 7 
connexion with the forthcoming exhibition * 
Humphrey’s Hall; approving of the peak 
tion of open spaces, and laying out and page 
fying public places and playgrounds i yee 
metropolis; and affirming that means a 
urgently required for the improved yin 8 * 
and regulation of the sanitary arrangemen 
dwelling-houses. 
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Proposed Town-hall, Eastbourne —At a 
meeting of the Eastbourne Local Board on 
Monday evening, Mr. G. H. Chambers moved 
“That having regard to the urgent want that 
exists for public office accommodation, and to 
the fact that the probable requirements of a 
Municipal Corporation can be easily determined 
in advance; and also considering that a whole 
ear would be lost by waiting till the future 
Corporation got into full working order; the 
Board hereby directs the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee to negotiate at once with Mr. Foulkes, 
of Birmingham, with the view of making use of 
his prize plans of 1880; with power to the Com- 
mittee to modify the elevation or details of the 
same, if they deem it expedient to do so; the 
limit of expenses for building and furnishing to 
be 25,0001. ; the building to be erected either all 
at once or in two portions, and to occupy a part 
or the whole of the Board’s freehold, as the 
Committee may deem expedient.” At some 
length Mr. Chambers advocated the idea set 
forth in his resolution, and contended it was 
high time the question was dealt with.—Mr. 
Simmons seconded the proposal, and opinions 
favourable to the scheme were expressed by 
Mr. Tomkinson, who thought that it was really 
time the new Town-hall was built.—Mr. Francis 
spoke against too great an expenditure, but 
wished to have a complete building if they had 
one at all. He would like to see Mr. Currey 
(the architect to the Duke of Devonshire) also 
repare a draft plan of the new Town-hall.— 
Mr. Wallis (the duke’s local engineer), pointed 
out that it would not be convenient for Mr. 
Currey to undertake such work single-handed 
on account of his duties.—Dr. Hayman thought 
the Board should begin over again with the 
Town-hall scheme, see what accommodation 
was wanted, and get a competent architect to 
goon with it.—Ultimately the Board agreed to 
proceed with the new Town-hall, as Mr. 
Chambers had urged, and that all plans be 
referred to Mr. Currey for his opinion. 

The Royal College of Music.—A second 
step in that movement for the formation of a 
national institution to promote the cultivation 
of music which was auspiciously begun at the 
meeting in St. James’s Palace little more than a 
twelvemonth ago, is marked by the opening on 
Monday, by the Prince of Wales, of the Royal 
College of Music. The ceremony had neces- 
sarily somewhat of a private character, owing 
to the limited accommodation afforded by the 
rooms in the building, which, though doubtless 
well-adapted for class-work, are not of sufficient 
size to permit a large assemblage to be brought 
together. The College takes possession of the 
building in Kensington-gore facing the west side 
of the Albert-hall, hitherto used by the National 
Training School of Music, and presented to the 
Prince of Wales for the purposes of the Royal 
College of Music by Sir Charles J. Freake. By 
special permission of Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners for the Exhibition of 1851, the College 
will have the use of rooms in the Albert Hall 
for choral and instrumental practice. The 
Prince of Wales, in the course of his speech, 
announced that Her Majesty the Queen pro- 
posed to mark her interest in the institution 
and its aims by conferring the honour of knight- 
hood on Professor Macfarren, Dr. Sullivan, 
and Dr. George Grove, the director of the 
college. 

A Big Bell for the Royal Courts of 
Justice—On Wednesday afternoon a large 
bell, to sound the hours at the Royal Courts of 
Justice, was cast in the foundry of Messrs. 
Gillett & Co., at Croydon. Parts of the large 
clock, which is to be placed 100 ft. above the 
ground, were to be seen in different rooms of 
the factory. The iron framework, some 7 ft. Gin. 
length, which will hold the clock, is ready, 
and so are the two cast-iron dials, each 8 ft. Gin. 
Indiameter, which will replace the smaller clock 
faces at present projecting from the tower. The 
works of the clock will, of course, be within the 
tower. The bell will be 5ft. 10 in. in diameter 
across the lips, 5 ft. high to the top of the crown, 
~- d+ in. thick at the sound bow. The note, 
"she he te will be C. The alloy is calculated 
iam. of 17 parts of copper, worth 
ee “ l. per ton, to five parts of Redruth tin, 

ued at 100/. per ton, and allowing for waste 
rie the 43 tons of metal put into melting-pot, 

€ bell should scale about 3 tons 12 cwt. 
taked ret Parish Church.—We are 
ground State that the whole of the Box- 
stone for this work is being supplied 


nom the quarries of Messrs. Randeli, Saunders 
& Company (Limited). | 





Theatres and the Public Safety. — In 
the House of Commons on Wednesday, Mr. 
Dixon-Hartland moved the second reading of 
the Theatres Regulation Bill, which sought to 
substitute for the present conflicting jurisdic- 
tions the central authority of the Home Office. 
—Sir J. M‘Garel-Hogg moved the rejection of 
the Bill, which he condemned as crude, unwork- 
able, and certain to produce confusion. He 
explained what, he contended, was the effective 
system of survey and regulation enforced by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, and insisted, too, 
that the present was a very inopportune time 
for moving in the question, as the Govern- 
ment was about to introduce a comprehensive 
scheme of metropolitan reform.—Mr. Labouchere 
also opposed the Bill, which, he pointed out, 
did not provide for the question of licences, and 
must create divided authority without any real 
responsibility. The proprietors of the theatres. 
he said, were by no means of opinion that the 
Metropolitan Board had done nothing.—Sir C. 
Dilke opposed the Bill, which he characterised 
as singular, despotic, centralising, and re- 
actionary. On adivision the Bill was thrown 
out by 141 to 22. 

Sanitary Assurance Association.—Pro- 
fessor T. Roger Smith presided at a public 
meeting held on Wednesday evening at No. 9, 
Conduit-street, Regent-street, when Mr. Henry 
Rutherfurd, barrister-at-law, delivered an able 
address on ‘‘ Sanitary Assurance from a House- 
holder’s point of view,” in which he pointed out 
what an enormous pecuniary loss was sustained 
by the prevalence of diseases arising from 
neglected house sanitation, and earnestly 
pressed upon his audience and the public at 
large the desirability of having their houses 
inspected properly and reported on by a com- 
petent authority such as the Sanitary Assurance 
Association. At the conclusion of the address, 
Mr. W. White proposed, and Dr. Norman 
Chevers seconded, the following resolution, 
viz. :—‘‘ That the Council of the Association be 
requested to consider whether they cannot 
recommend legislation compelling the builders 
of all new dwellings to obtain a certificate 
from some authority or qualified person as to 
their sanitary condition before it shall be lawful 
for such buildings to be inhabited.” 

The Exhibition Buildings in Cork are 
now on the eve of completion. In a few days 
they will be out of the contractor’s hands, and 
arrangements will be commenced for the recep- 
tion of the exhibits. The first case of articles 
intended for exhibition has already arrived. It 
has been contributed by Sir John Pope Hennes- 
sey, Governor of the Mauritius, and consists of 
collections of porcelain and other objects from 
Japan and China, an old and curious edition of 
Spenser’s “ Fairée Queen,” and two pictures of 
old Cork. 

Gason the Stage.—Among the exhibitors 
at the Furniture Exhibition are Messrs. Vaughan 
& Brown, of Farringdon-road, who, show, at 
Stand No. 9, Tollerton’s Patent Flash-light 
System for instantaneously lighting gas-battens, 
footlights, &c., in theatres. This system is now 
in use, we understand, in the Princess’s Theatre, 
Oxford-street, the Savoy Theatre, Strand, and 
in some of the provincial theatres. 

Warwick.—<At a special meeting of the 
General Purposes Committee, held at the Court 
House on the 21st ult., a letter was read from 
Mr. Thos. Broughton, Assoc. Mem. Inst. C.E., 
the Borough Surveyor, resigning his appoint- 
ment in consequence of his having accepted an 
important office from the Duke of Devonshire 
in the Bolton Estate. 

Drying New Buildings.—With reference 
to our notices of “The New Offices at Euston 
Station for the London and North-Western Rail- 
way Company,” “The Fine Arts Gallery” in 
Piccadilly, and *‘The New National Liberal 
Club”? in Northumberland - avenue, Messrs. 
Dreyfus & Co. say they dried all these, either 
wholly or partially, by “Ligny’s Patent 
System.” 

Chapelthorpe Church, Wakefield.—This 
church is to be opened on this Saturday, the 
12th inst. The interior fittings, including a 
handsomely embroidered altar-cover, brass 
lectern, &c., and rug-seating and hassocks 
thoughout the church, have been supplied by 
Messrs. Jones & Willis, of Birmingham and 
London. 

Devonshire Hospital and Buxton Bath 
Charity.—We continue to receive attacks on 
the management of this Institution, but do 


not find ourselves in a position to justify us| 


in giving publicity to the assertions made. 





Gilmorton Church, Leicestershire. — A 
very large new clock has been erected in the 
parish church here, striking the hours, and 
showing the time on two dials, from Messrs. 
John Smith & Son’s Midland Clock Works, 
Derby. 

J erssy.—At a meeting of the Government of 
Jersey, in March, a vote was passed to carry 
out the plans of Mr. T. W. Helliwell, of Brig- 
house, for laying out the spare ground, near the 
harbour, as a park and public pleasure-grounds. 
Mr. Lister Kershaw, of Brighouse, will carry 
out the work. 








TENDERS. 


For pulling down and rebuilding No. 17, Lawrence- 
lane, Cheapside. Mr. John Young, architect, 35, 
King-street, Cheapside. Quantities supplied by Messrs. 
Arding, Bond, & Buzzard, No, 22, Surrey-street, Victoria 


aialy 





Embankment :— 
RT POD incdccdiesssctncdinnsaineiia £2,237 0 0 
SE TS crentasenanntntintnaaininthemens 2,195 0 O 
pS REE ne eis A 2,191 0 O 
PIE MIN conesnnasusccetnecencotoenaiti 2,i41 0 O 
ES CEE Oa NEE RET 2,056 0 O 
near ei alitededtletrt ete 2,026 0 0 
E. Lawrance (accepted)...............0+ 2,06 0 O 
For the erection of Board offices, High-street, Smeth- 
wick, for the Smethwick School Board. Messrs. J. P. 
Sharp & Co., architects. Quantities supplied :— 

. Smith & Son, Birmingham ......... £1,560 0 O 
Wilson & Son, Soho.............cecce...e0 1,550 0 O 
Sapcote & Son, Birmingham............ 1,526 0 0 
Jeifery & Son, Birmingham ............ 1,500 0 O 
E. Walton, Smethwick .................. 1,478 0 0 
J. Stockton, Oldbury ..................... 1,459 0 O 
G. H. Marshall, Smethwick ............ 1,435 0 0 
Whitehouse & Jones, Birmingham.,, 1,433 0 0 
W. Whitehouse, Smethwick ........... . 1,335 0 O 
Harley & Son, Smethwick............... 1,290 0 0 





For the erection of infants’ school at West Smethwick, 
for the Smethwick School Board. Messrs. J, P. Sharp & 
Co., architects. Quantities supplied :— 








pO Ee £2,310 0 O 
W. Whitehouse, Smethwick............. 2,176 0 0O 
Smith & Son, Birmingham ............ 2,16) 0 0 
Jeffery & Son, Birmingham ............ 2,076 0 0 
J. Stockton, OldDuUry .....c.cocccccccccces 2,070 0 O 
Whitehouse & Jones, Birmingham.., 2,045 0 0 
Smith & Son, West Bromwich ......... 2,000 0 0 
G. H. Marshall, Smethwick ............ 1,997 0 0 
E, Walton, Smethwick .................. ,960 0 0 
Sapcote & Son, Birmingham............ 1,929 0 0 
Harley & Son, Smethwick.............. . 1,869 0 0 
For Southend and Park Roads drainage, Croydon. 
Mr. Geo. B. Carlton, C.E., surveyor:— 
J. H, Firbank, London .,.,....... ....0... £2,289 6 6! 
J. Taylor, Pimlico ......... ~~ ae eS 
W. Langridge, Croydon..............0... 1,472 12 2 
W. Martin, Willesden Green ......... 1,403 16 6 
H. Streeter, Croydon ............ccccccses 1,386 19 1 
J. Bell, Wood Green ............00008 we 1,375 16 1 
J. Young & Co., Skegness..........ec00 1,342 0 ¥U 
S. Saunders, Wandsworth ............... 1,216 18 8 
Ye Eee 1,213 14 1 
SD Beas, BI dhctierdinisicectncctonns 1,204 0 O 
J. Mowlem & Co., Westminster ...... 1,195 8 4 
G. B. Marshall, Brighton ............... 1,174 13 0 
A. Blake, Sydenham ..........ceseccceees 1,127 0 
WE co COD, BIG cic ccicecesscaccsccccess 1,107 13 5 
A. Palmer, Birmingham (accepted) 993 0 9 
H. C, Duffield, Battersea-rise ......... 9 3! 





For extension of ‘‘ House of Retreat,’’ Lloyd-square, 





Clerkenwell. Contract No. 2. Mr. E. Newton, archi- 

tect. Quantities by Messrs. Palmer & Ruault :— 
MoLachlan & SONS ....ccccccccccccccccecee 220 0 0 
OE Ge ee. cecccvcectnduanenncobencestncente 4,975 0 0 
I ai icine ssccmnnniinsacmniintebe amadiniein . 4,975 0 0 
Forster & Dicksee............ , 4,799 0 O 
| eer Sainanensestecueshanpolacnan 4,687 0 O 
CE SS eee 4,660 0 O 
Bangs & Co. (accepted) ....00.......00. 4,549 0 O 





For alterations and additions to the Alexandra Schools, 
Penge, for the Beckerham School Board. Mr. John 
Ladds, architect :— 


T. W. Jones, Beckenham ............... £3,666 0 O 
Syme & Duncans, Beckenham......... 3,493 0 O 
Le Gassick & Co., Balham Hill ...... 3,435 0 O 
Avis & Sons, Peckham ................0 3,375 13 O 
J. & C. Bowyer, Upper Norwood ... 3,290 0 O 
J. W. Bunning, Camberwell............ 3,289 9 O 
Staines & Son, Great Eastern-street 3,282 0 UO 
G. Barker, Peckham ............s00-.s008 3,111 0 O 
J. Bingham, Westerham ....... — . 3,097 0 0 
Smith & Son, South Norwood ......... 2,987 0 O 
Holliday & Greenwood, Lough- 

borough Junction ...........cscccsseseees 2,957 0 0 
Hollidge & Stuart, South Norwood 2,828 0 0 
H. Ormsted, South Norwood ......... 2,797 0 0 
J. Longley, Crawley........ asapocentecensiit 2,76) 0 0 





For new boys’ school, &ec., for the Mitcham School 
Board. Mr. E. Chart, architect. Quantities by Messrs. 
Franklin & Andrews :— 





Sabey & Sons.......cc...sseceeees soceee 2,005 O O 
Higgs & Hill ..........cc..cccccccccscccvesces 2,050 0 O 
TM WEONICO. 6cccccccccscctccctocccccccsosseccsooes 2,015 0 O 
Kirk & Randall ....ccccccccccccccccsscccccces 1,941 0 O 
bt RE ROT ST 
Dove Br, ..cccccccocccescccccescccosesesceces 1,875 0 O 
FROWOLE  ... cccccccccccccccecccccscsccccoceceee 1,845 0 0O 
Legg .cccee-2s-cccosccecceeecccecscssccssesesosees 1,800 0 0 
WHIM, cccccccnccvtccccncdsaedechdodaonscetiantel 1,775 0 O 
RINE. . ...ccovcnceedenccoceseunesneganntonnens 1,698 0 0 








For new dispensary, lodge, and reading-room, East 
Kennett, near Marlborough, for Mr. Richard Fisher, Mr 
C. E. Ponting, architect. Quantities not supplied :— 


H. Hoskings, Hungerford.............+ £1,080 0 0 
B. Hillier, Marlborough............. sees 1,070 0 O 
S. Elliott, Newbury (accepted) ...... 1,029 0 0 
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For the erection of new east wing to the City Terminus 
Hotel, Cannon-street. Mr. Chas. Barry, architect :— 





ER Ee TS eS 29,682 0 
Holland ...... 24,7095 O O 
SID cctabbatevevéscsdbcoscktcbscabocttesnives . 24,673 0 0 
a Sebensteaini 24,500 0 O 
RE ae LE ERATE Le Ss * 22,787 0 0O 
gL ae eer 22,775 0 O 
SEED ascocetccrevestiesconevhsersbuued 22,371 0 0O 

DEED cbaldidiiccithidereetdecactecsindtmeebe 21,959 0 





For the erection of new Congregational school, Cater- 
ham, Surrey. Mr. E.C. Robins, architect :— 














OR cideieish bre dethoos dsdvapbiinieuniiied £24,509 0 O 
BG eccensrevcedecctnnsnsensenccntonenenelbeas 23,926 0 O 
SPIIOUD. -dcccncccsensseusepeieeenodeuainis 23,889 0 O 
SUED -<vccccvceccesvccsrenveonsetoceens 23,338 0 O 
Bangs...... scccenpognseqesropeccnonsceappeses 22,940 0 O 
BOOTED BRUOB. codisicicccbuecéeascbubdboteocces 22,655 0 O 
CT a ee Se 22,340 0 O 
PGMIORS  . coccccccnqenspiboveqeetophoocespatbeces 21,856 0 O 
IEE Hin \. cenncepeenssernanmiibesesntainate 21,622 0 0 
Shaw ...... ppocdeboccoupgenchoesveueti 21,598 O O 
| RR uae . 21,473 0 O 
REED inditineocotonedoccsreoocepensceensnuneth 20,742 0 O 





For the erection of proposed new premises, Nos, 37-41, 
Lower Marsh, Lambeth. Mr. G. Vickery, architect :— 











BiMpPsON.........-ccccrcscccceees . £13,315 0 
PETER nccccccscccouenesecescusentcesaceeseet - 13,°43 O 
PEELE TEP Ree ee 12,720 0O 
EEE dcocécnncseapesperesenstnaeredbbemnete 12,676 0O 
DOSIOD nc ciapocransccetenenes - 12,449 O 
Patman & Fotheringham .,.... pebesesoes 12,424 0 
RENINEIEE ccovestcesesoosens ; 12,389 O 
IT 0k dutdnacossoensupeeuduesebennantiiboeiia 12,224 0 
DEED sccscoccnnscessoncsnoumeniinuions 12,081 0 
RAEEIIGD. on cccpecocetestanumstcenceccetatens 12,028 0 





For new warehouse, Canterbury. Mr, John Green 


all, 
architect :— 





ecocoooqooqoooooo bo ecoocooocococo°o 


Bl, GEE, DOVGP . 5. 5cccccccces . £3,155 0 
T. C. Gaskin, Canterbury ............... 2,880 0 
Oe, Mie I Lion vena co cencnncen 2,858 0O 
J. F, Cozens, Canterbury ,.............. 2,802 0 
We Eile WEENIE «.cciccosecceensesonsccenncice EE 
& SS Prete ne 2,740 0 
R. Hatton, Canterbury .................. 2,710 0O 
Hayward & Paramor, Folkestone ... 2,710 0 
_& &  — % Sere se 2,698 0 
A. Matthews, Dover ............. gouesece 2,628 0 
T. L. Ward (accepted) ................0 é 0 





For the erection of a clergy house in Philbeach-gardens, 
South Kensington, for the St. Cuthbert’s Church Building 
Committee. Mr. Roumieu Gough, architect, 6, Queen 
Anne’s Gate :— 








SIINIED pocesscarersssusonnsasceine £1,888 0 0 
SII inccoccencsannannnmmnesinmmidinndialah 1,850 0 0 
ED cxciuplenttenssencuséannenenelabtetaenieiii 1,681 0 0 
Rh Sea tet 1,645 0 O 
IO, .ccunteeninnnasinumsitonndnmaiindemecel 1,626 0 0 
TIEN Suvecsuubneieendiniineaditasiesiiiindiaaataitile 6 0 0 
Chamberlin Bros..............seccccc...... 1,593 0 O 
Belham & Co. (accepted) ............... ‘ 0 0 





For new Sunday-school for the Baptist Church at 
Ponder’s End. Mr. John Edward Sears, architect :-— 





Se EGE. cccbeccennsecncse ---. £450 0 O 
Field & Sons ..........c00 uaentnninninenandeees 412 0 0 
BIE ctuscveccnnes peescesbeuanbeneneuntiantinss . 4088 0 0 





For sundry repairs and alterations, 39, St. Peter’s 
square, Hammersmith. Mr. Frederick Lea, surveyor :— 
Builder’s Work. 
James Holloway (accepted)......... ccoree OGD O O 
Sanitary Work. 
gm Be AOR... rerenisestantisietiinens 114 0 O 
Hot-water Supply. 
Re 53 10 0 
For enlargement of national schools, Sowerby, near 
Halifax. Mr. T. L. Patchett, architect :— . 


Crawshaw Bros., Ripponden (excavators and masons). 

a & Hanson, Sowerby (carpenters and 
joiners). 

W. Fox & Son, Sowerby Bridge (plumbers and glaziers). 

John Robinson, Luddenden Foot (slaters and plas- 
terers). 








For residence for Mr. J. Brough, Thirlmere-terrace, 
Tooting Bee Common. Mr, F, eeler, 119, Cheapside 
architect :— " 

Hill Bros., Streatham (accepted) ... £1,378 0 0 





For alterations, covering in yard, &c. ‘dre. 
Balham, for Mr. G. Goodg yard, &c., at Oldridge-road, 


ge :— 
Le Gassick & Co., Balham Hill (accepted), 





For road and sewer work, for Mr. R. C. Martyn and 
Mr. G. A. Baker, jointly, Enfield. Messrs. Whitmore & 
Reeves, surveyors, 14, Devonshire-square, Bishopsgate- 
street :— 


John Jackson, West Ham............... £1,425 0 0 
Hoare & Son, Blackfriars-road......... 1,352 0 0O 
Jesse Jackson, Leyton .................. 1,345 0 0 
Nn do ccnsacveneese 1,260 0 0 
P. G. Pound, Bow-road .................. 1,170 0 0 
John Bell, Wood-green .................. 1,083 15 0 
J.C. Trueman, South Hackney ...... 1,050 0 O 
| ORLA TE 940 0 0 
Nicholls, Wood-green (accepted) ... 857 0 0 





For internal] plastering, staircases, matchlining and 
finishing of shop and house, No. 20, Tabard-street, South- 
wark, together with the erection of washhouse and other 
works at rear, for Mr. Purdue. Mr. E. Crosse, architect, 
No. 32, Bermondsey-square :— 


Ege TOE iol Soe ce RA tke £392 0 0O 
IR (2) os Jitu, ddocunebbdeeocteddadeses 385 0 0 
FE EON Ear cee een ae nes 35 0 
8S. Kipps (accepted) ...................cse0 330 10 0 





For the completion of six dwelling-houses, Waltbam- 
stow. Mr. J. William Stevens, architect, No. 1, Dyers’- 
buildings, Holborn :— 

W. Rudd (accepted) .............0....s00e0¢ £439 0 O 





For building a new public-house in Brook-lane, Brent- 
ford, for Messrs, Fuller, Smith, & Turner, Griffin Brewery, 
Chiswick. Mr. Geo. More, architect :— 


CCCI... casccnnveaneebconcah £1,889 0 0 
RUE -adtasecemavdubdeccsdodevteatebetbthdebe 1,872 0 0 
I i i ceili clk cette shinai 1,872 0 0 
a a te 1,790 0 O 

ii ei Sthmininindasu ll orennieanenptbestaananit 1,780 0 O 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. A. O. (shall appear soon. Particulars should be sent).—G. F. D. 
(particulars of the Stockholm Museum competition have been already 
distributed by us).—R. T. (we cannot look back).—C. & R. L.—B. & 
0.—A. C.—A. L.—F. M.—Hill Bros.—W. & E.—J. P. M.—A. C.—W. 
D.—G. F. 8.—F. L.—B. E. N.—D. & Sens.—A. M.—T. W. W.—S. W. 
—M. H. J.—F..M.—W. M.—Le G. & Co.—F. 8. A.—N. T.—N. B.— 
Regular Subscriber.—G. G. 8.—T. W. H.—W. H. W.—Capt. H.—T. G. 
—A. a Co.—A. P. K.—G. B. C.—J. G. R.—J. J. C.—W. de G. B.— 


Uorrespondents should address the Editor, and not the Publisher, 
except in cases of business. 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c. must be accompanied 
py the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publica- 

on. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

Nors.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors 








NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Persons advertising in the Builder may have 


REPLIES ADDRESSED TO THE OFFICE 
46, Catherine-street, Covent-garden, W.C., 


FREE OF CHARGE. 
Letters will be forwarded if addressed envelopes 
are sent, together with sufficient stamps to 
cover the postage. 











Best Bath Stone. 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 
Box Ground, Combe Down, . 
Corsham Down, 
And Farleigh Down. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., Limiteg 
Corsham, Wilts. [ Apvr. 


Bath Stone. 
Facilities for selection and quality unequalled 
having upwards of 
300,000 Feet Cube 
In Stock of all known descriptions. 
PICTOR & SONS, Box, Wilts. [Advt, 


Doulting Freestone and Ham Hill Stone 
of best quality, in blocks, or prepared ready for 
fixing. An inspection of the Doulting Quarries 
is respectfully solicited; and Architects ang 
others are CAUTIONED against inferior stone. 
Prices, delivered to any part of the Unite 
Kingdom, given on application to CHARLES 




















ee 





TRASK, Norton-sub-Hamdon, Ilminster, 
Somerset.— Agent, Mr. E. WILLIAMS, 73, 
Doulting Freestone, Of best quality, suppliea 
from their own ies 

HAM HILL STONE, 24 Kilns by Starun & 
BLUE LIAS LIME 9“ "Xucustus-road meee 
mersmith, London, W. . 

(Ground or Lump), (Ape, 

Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
M. STODART & CO. 
Office: 

Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Meiallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses,railwayarches, warehousefloors, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. [ Apvr. 

Immense quantities of 

DRY WAINSCOT, 
DRY MAHOGANY, 


Charlotte-street, Portland-place, W. [ Apvt, 
Hann, Stoke, Ilminster, 
Asphalte. 
No. 90, Cannon-street, E.C. [Apvr. 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
DRY WALNOT, 





in all thicknesses. 
B. J. HUDSON & SONS, 
Whitfield-st., W., and Great Peter-st., 8.W. 
London. [ Apvr. 





CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Six lines (about fifty words) or under..........+0+ eo 4s. 6d, 
Each additional line (about ten words) .........++- Os. 6d. 


Terms for Series of Trade Advertisements, also for Special Adver- 
tisements on front page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, 
&c. may be obtained on application to the Publisher, 

SITUATIONS WANTED. 

FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under ...... 2s. 6d. 
Each additional line (about ten words) ...........00. Oa. 6d. 
PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 

*,.* Stamps must not be sent, but all small sums should be 
remitted by Cash in Registered Letter or by Money Order, payable 
at the Post-office, Covent-garden, W.C. to 

DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
Addressed to No. 46, Catherine street, W.C. 

Advertisements for the current week’s issue must reach the Office 
before THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONIALS, &c. left at the Office in reply to Advertisements, and 
ow recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should be 
sen 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” is supplied o1nect from the Office to residents 
in any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 19s. per annum, 
PREPAID. Remittances payable to DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, 
Publisher, 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 





Electric House Bells. Rit: 
Architects and Builders supplied with 
our Improved ELECLRIC BELLS and 
INDICATORS. Fire and Burglar Alarms, 
Best goods only, Estimates and Illus- 
trated Catalogue free. The Trade Supplied. 


Eagle Telegraph Works, 
FRANCIS & CO. S Hetton cathe. London. [Apvr. 


J. L. BACON & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED 


STEAM AND HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS, 


FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 
Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manufactories, Greenhouses, &c. 
OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :— 
No. 34, UPPER GLOUCESTER PLACE, 


DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W. 
And at oaaan” BELFAST, and NEWCASTLE 


Illustrated Pamphlet on “ Heating” post free. 


——————— 











SPECIALLY PATRONISED BY H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


BARNARD, BISHOP, & BARNARDS, 


SLOW COMBUSTION 


Original and Sole Manufacturers of the 





Known as the “Country Parson’s Fire-Grate.” 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES Post FREE. 


One of the great advantages of these Stoves (amongst others) 
strongly recommended by the various speakers at the rec 


‘ DIAMOND,” 


“ UNIVERSAL,” 


OR 


’ ” 

_ (Registered), Specially adapted for burning“ Anthracite 
or Smokeless Coal, as advocated by the _ 
Committee of the National Health and Kyrle Societies. 


“NORWICH” STOVES. 


Fog and Smoke 





AND 


is that they will burn “ Anthracite,” or Smokeless Coal, which has been 8° 
ent discussions at the Society of Arts on the subject of ‘‘ London Fogs. 


‘“ NORFOLK” 


RANGES, 


As supplied to the Great Eastern Railway, London and South-Western Railway, Eastern and Midland Railways, 


BARNARD, 


Norfolk Iron Works, Norwich. 


and Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway. 


BISHOP, 





& BARNARDS, 


London Show-rooms, 91, 93, & 95, Queen Victoria-street, EU. 
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